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with steel screw to keep the blades in proper alignment for easy cut- 


ting 


‘nuine Forged Steel Scissors, tully nickeled. 


HIGH-GRADE FORGED STEEL 
SCHOOL SCISSORS 


Accurately assemble 


L 


Manutactured under the most modern methods of drop torg 


ing, grinding, and heat treating to 


insure a high-grade pair ot scissors 
that will hold a lasting cutting -dge 
and give complete satisfactio.. 

A delightfully smooth anc easy- 
cutting scissor. Every pair guar- 
anteed. Any scissor not proving en- 


tirely satisfactory will be replaced. 


Complete lines for 
the school supply 
trade. 


Blunt End Scissors 


Sharp Point Scissors 
THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


FAMOUS SINCE 1874 


Delightful Seatwork 


A project 
design. 


Eight sheets 


No. 8301 


You’ll Save Hours of After-School 
Work with This Book of 


YEAR ROUND PLAYS FOR 
PRIMARY GRADES 


In Hektograph 
By CAROLYN TOWLE 


Teachers will welcome this time-saving book of delightful 
dramatizations for children of 2nd to 5th Grades; simplified so 
that a teacher may produce them effectively with a minimum 
amount of preparation. Printed in large type, in duplicating 
ink. Subjects include Holidays, Safety, Nature, Citizenship 
and Fantasy. The pages are scored, to tear out easily, and the 
hektographed scripts may be retained for repeated use. 

Size, 8's x ll Price, $1.00 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY... . 


HELPING CHILDREN 
TO READ 


By Gertrupe HILDRETH and JOSEPHINE WRIGHT 


| A detailed description of procedures in a re- 
medial reading class conducted during a recent 
summer session at Teachers College, Columbia 
| University: the analysis of each child’s prob- 


lem, the group activities carried on, the indi- 


The 


facts given here will assist teache-s in prevent- 


| vidual help given each child, the materials used, 
| the records kept, and the reports made. 

ing reading difficulties and in dealing more 
effectively with children who have reading 


problems. 


96 pages. Paper, 90 cents. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS — 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York City 


and Plays 
DUTCH VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 


of Old Holland, faithful in detail, beautiful in 


Use it for sand table, story illustration or geog- 
raphy teaching. 


One of our most popular portfolios. 


of designs, three to seven cut-outs to a sheet—featuring the life 


and habits of Holland Dutch giving an accurate idea of the dress, customs, 
industries, etc., of the Netherlands. 
peasants dressed in native costume, houses, trees, geese, cows, etc. Complete 
directions for cutting, coloring and mounting so the figures stand upright; 
also color 


Cut-out figures include windmills, 


art with each set. 


Price, postpaid, 60c 


DUTCH 


| CREATIVE ART— 
| FRIEZE 


Presents a most charming 
Dutch project worked out in 


beautiful color and simple, 
artistic design. It consists 
of twelve double piates, 12 x 
18, printed in outline, to be 
colored, cut and pasted into 
a handsome frieze—or the original outlines may be used 
as patterns for tracing in making a frieze of any length. 
When the parts are assembled a delightful poster is produced 
illustrating the dress, activities and environment of the Dutch 
people. No. 8488 Twelve double plates, color suggestion 
sheet and directions, in portfolio. 
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Subscribe Now for LHE INSTRUCTOR 


for ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


Masterpiece Cover 
Units « Lesson Plans 
Seatwork and Tests 
Stories e Handwork 
Pictures 
Drawings e Songs 
Rhythm Band Scores 
Plays e 


Posters e 


Recitations 


THE INSTRUCTOR provides 
all that a teacher of any of the 
eight grades needs for an activ- 
ity program based on the best 
current teaching practice. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


SCHOQLAQOM ACTIVITIES FOR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


SEPTEMBER 


1939 


the BIG Magazine of Schoolroom Activities 
Pay October 5th 


Art Appreciation 
Teaching Methods 
Counselor Service 
Help-One-Another Club 
Children’s Corner 
Treasure-Trove 
Travel « New Books 
Classified Index 


THE INSTRUCTOR can be re- 
lied upon by teachers because it 
contains practical material that 
has been tested and proved in 
actual classroom use. 


These Features Make THE INSTRUCTOR Indispensable to You 


¢ Large page size (1014 by 14 
inches) permits of larger, -more 
usable posters, handwork, music, 
illustrations. 


* 10-page Illustrated Unit of 
Work each month on a subject in 
elementary science or the social 


studies. Organized on_ three 
grade levels (primary, middle, 
upper), with teaching proce- 


unique department in which ex- 
perts answer readers’ questions 
in social studies, elementary sci- 
ence, arithmetic, reading, lan- 
guage, music, and art, and in the 
use of visual aids. » 

¢ Program Material for All Grades 
—in each issue, several pages 
of plays, recitations, exercises, 


¢ Handwork Section, offering 
Things to Draw, Paint, or Make 
in large variety, with a supple- 
mentary guidance article on “How 
to Use the Handwork.” 


¢ Many other departments, in- 
cluding “Travel,” with annual 
$500 Essay Contest. 

e Editorial Advisory Board of 
six leaders in education give the 


dures, factual data, bibliography, songs, rhythm band scores, to Editors the benefit of their wide 
activities, and many pictures. make your programs attractive. experience and contacts. 
Subscription Price $2.50 Per Y {101 Two Y 4.00 (nee 
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Exeellent Books for 
Primary Grades— 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN 
By Sue Northey 


—an important contribution to Indian 
literature, depicting the life of the Ameri- 
can Indian from a time before the Pilgrims 
came to the Government Reservation of 
today. It emphasizes social relations, and 
is welcomed by teachers as a true source 
book of Indian fact and history. Its story 
is vividly told, with sympathetic under- 
standing, and in vocabulary familiar to 
children of fourth primary grade. Richly 
illustrated with pictures of authentic 
detail. Size 534” x 814’. 216 pp. Price, $2.00 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S 
HOUR 


By Carolyn&S. Bailey and 
Clara M. Lewis 


A new and attractive edition of this 
famous children’s classic, printed from 
new plates, in larger type than the orig- 
inal, and styled in modern binding and 
cover design. It contains more than one 
hundred stories, covering the entire field 
of children's literature, divided into five 
departments, with seventeen divisions of 
subject titles. It represents the best writ- 
ing for children by such authors as Tolstoi, 
Hawthorne, Dickens, Bjornson, George 
MacDonald, Lewis Carroll and many 
others—covering a wide variety of myths, 
fable, folk tale, etc. More than 100,000 
copies are used in primary schools every- 
where. Size 5’ x 8’. 326 pages. Price, $1.75. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal, Observation School, Cleveland, Ohio 


BREAD 


Here we are at the bakery. 
See the brown loaves of bread. 
How good it smells. 
Bread is made of flour. 
Flour is made from wheat. 


Farmers grow big fields of wheat. 


When it is ripe, the wheat is cut 
and thrashed. 


Then it is taken to the mill. 


The miller makes the wheat into 
flour. 


The baker must have flour for his 
bread. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


If possible, visit a farm where wheat is raised. Pull off a few heads of wheat and shell out 
the grain. If wheat is nearly ripe have each child chew a few grains. 

Bring in bread labels and wrappers. Make chart of these. 

Learn of other kinds of bread—corn bread, rye bread, whole wheat bread. 

An interesting study can be made of other foods made from wheat—as various breakfast 
foods, pastry, cookies, etc. 

If possible make some type of bread at school. 

If near a large market, make a collection of bread used in other countries—round sheets 
of rye crisp from Sweden, Italian sticks of bread, long French loaf, etc. 


WHAT AM I? WHAT AM I? 


I grow in a large field. I am smooth and brown. 

At first I am green. I smell good. 

Then I am yellow. I taste good. 

The farmer takes me to the mill. Boys and girls like to eat me. 


What am I? What am I? 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


JUNE FRUIT (Reading Lesson) 


June is here. Tho. 


Hurrah for ripe cherries. : 
See these big juicy ones. 
The pail will soon be full. 


That means a good cherry pie for dinner. 


June gives us other good fruit. 


Z 


Strawberries are ripe. 


@ 


4 


We all like strawberry shortcake. \ < 
Early apples are getting ripe, too. 


They are yellow and fall to the ground. 


Mother makes good apple sauce. A 
June is a good month. \ 4 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Make a list of all fruits that ripen in June. Bring in pictures and make charts of pies, cobblers, 
shortcakes, and apple dumplings. Emphasize the value of eating fresh fruit. If possible, find stories 
of berry picking picnics. Learn how bears feed on wild berries. 


List ways in which fruit is preserved for use—canned, jellied, preserved, and dried. 


STORY HOUR 


The purpose of this is to provide opportunity for children to learn of the past. Encourage them to talk with 


parents and other older people of the community about the fun they had in picking June fruit. The following is 
an example of what may be expected: 


Richard’s Story: 


My aunt lived on a farm when she was a little girl. Her birthday and her mother’s birthday 
were just one week apart. Both came in June. 


Each year they had a race to see who would get the first cherry pie. Sometimes one beat 


and sometimes the other did. She said no matter which one’s birthday came first everyone enjoyed 
the good pie. 
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WORK AND PLAY IN JUNE 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


Discussion Period: 


Encourage children to bring in all types of work that they see going on. As these are given 
each should be written on the blackboard. Later good ones can be put on charts, and illustrated. 


JUNE WORK AND PLAY 
Farmers are plowing corn. 
Some farmers are cutting wheat. 


Some are bringing fresh vegetables to 
market. 


Some are bringing fresh fruit to market. 


Children are picking cherries. 


Mother is making cherry preserves. 
She makes cherry pies, too. 

Children are out picking strawberries. 
Boys go fishing. 


Girls are playing house out under the 
trees. 


We all like to go on picnics. 
We close school with a big picnic. 


June is a happy month. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


Learn how early vegetables are grown under glass. If possible, visit one of these large green- 
houses. 

Learn what truck farming is. Visit the market near your school and see the fresh vegetables 
brought in. Learn of the long hours spent in preparing food for the market, delivering and selling it. 


Review the reason for spraying fruit and vegetables. Learn how carefully sprayed fruit 
must be washed before it is eaten. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Make vacation books with illustrations. A name ‘““My Good Time Book’”’ will add interest. 
Illustrations of swimming, fishing, going on picnics, climbing trees, swinging, and auto trips will 
anticipate happy summer days and give means of keeping an actual record during the summer. 

Start saving cantaloupe and watermelon seeds for winter food for the birds. These seeds 
must be dried carefully and put in coffee cans with lids. 
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LESSONS IN CITIZENSHIP 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


Discussion Period: 


Summer safety should be emphasized in June. Many helpful suggestions will be made by 
the children. Some information must be supplied by the teacher. 


PLAYING SAFE 
Here are some good safety rules. 
We made them in our class. 

We think they are good rules. 
We shall obey them. 


SAFETY RULES 
1. Always go swimming with someone. 
Wait one hour after eating before 
volng swimming. 

2. Poison ivy has three leaves—never 
pick it. 

3. Play in vacant lots and back yards— 
not on streets. 

4. Eat fresh fruits and vegetables every 
day. 

5. Wash fruit before eating it. 

6. Have a safe Fourth of July. 


the 


GOOD CITIZENS AT WORK—WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 


ibles 
ig it. 
fruit 


1. Joe picked 3 quarts of berries on Monday, 2 quarts on Tuesday, and 4 quarts 
on Saturday. How many quarts did he pick in all? 


. John earned 10 cents for each lawn he mowed. One week he mowed 3 lawns. 


How much money did John earn? 
rest. 
will 
imer. 


. Mother is making little pies for Evelyn’s birthday. She has made 5 pies 
and must make 3 more. How many pies will Evelyn have for her party? 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 


“Just Arrived’ 
By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


Questions similar to the following may be used during the language period to stimulate 
conversation and to help cultivate sentence sense. The teacher should work for originality in 
ideas and for different ways of expressing similar ideas. 


GRADES I and II 
Why does this little boy look so happy? 
What kind of dog do you think it is? 
How do you think the dog is feeling? What makes you think so? 
Why do you suppose the dog is in that cage? 
Look at the tag on the corner of the cage. What do you think it says on that tag? 
Where do you think the dog came from? 
How do you suppose it got to the little boy? 
What do you think he is going to do with the dog now? 
What things must the little boy do for his dog? 
How must he protect the dog? 
What do dogs like to eat? 
Why do dogs wear collars? 
What tricks do you think the little boy may teach his dog? 
Where do you think the little dog will sleep? What will he have for a bed? 
In what ways can dogs help people? 


In what ways can people help dogs? 


If you have a dog, tell one thing you do for your dog. Tell one thing your dog does for you. 


Play that you are the little dog in this picture. Tell your classmates where you came from, how 
you have been traveling, and what you think about your new master. 


THINGS TO DO 
Draw a picture which shows a dog doing something to help people. 


Draw another picture which shows a person doing something to help a dog. 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS—Continued 


GRADES III and IV 


BUSTER’S MYSTERY RIDE 


‘“‘Bow-wow!”’ barked Buster, as his master put him into a queer wooden box with a wire 
front. ‘I don’t like this game at all. In this box I have hardly enough room to wag my tail. I wonder 
why my master is putting me in here. He isn’t putting any of my brothers or sisters into such a 
box. I have been a good dog. I haven’t chased a single cat, and I haven’t tried to run away. 
What is that card he has just nailed on the corner of the box? I guess he must have put it on to 
stay, because he pounded so hard it almost made my head ache.” 


Just then Mr. Allen picked up the box, dog and all, and walked toward the driveway. All of 
Buster’s brothers, sisters, and friends in the kennels began to bark. 


‘Where are you going, Buster?” 
‘‘Please come back, Buster.”’ 
“Bite him, Buster, bite him!’’ 
‘‘Good-by, Buster.” 


Poor Buster was so surprised to be carried about like this; he could not even bark a good-by. 
Before he knew it, he was riding down the road in Mr. Allen’s truck. 


‘‘Where am I going, and what is going to happen next?” thought Buster. “‘Mr. Allen has 
always been so kind to me I know he must be only playing a joke.” 


The truck stopped. If Buster could have read, he would have seen the sign on the big build- 
ing that said, “Express Office. Lansdale, Penn.’’ He could not read so he just wondered all the 
more when Mr. Allen carried him into the big building and put him down on the floor. 


Buster could hardly believe his ears when he heard his master say to another man, “One 
of my very best dogs has been sold to a little boy who lives in New York. Here is a box of food 


for him. Please be sure that he has plenty to eat and some fresh water while he is traveling on 
the train.” 


Mr. Allen raises dogs to sell, so he has a great many dogs at his kennels. He loves his dogs 
very much, so it always makes him feel rather sad when one of them is sold. He walked over 
to Buster, put his fingers through the wire and tried to scratch Buster’s neck. Buster loved his 


master, too, so he licked his fingers in a way that seemed to say, “I love you just the same, 
master.” 


THINGS TO DO 


I. Think for a few moments about these questions: 
1. What happened during the train ride? 
2. Where did Buster get off the train? 
3. How did he get from the station to his new home? 
4. What happened when he reached his new home? 
When you have finished thinking, tell the others in your class the ending to your story. 
Be sure to do these things when you tell your story: 
1. Use complete sentences. 
2. Do not use too many ‘“‘ands.”’ 


3. Speak loudly and clearly so that everyone in the class may hear you. 


II. Draw a picture which will show what Buster did when he was let out of his box. 


Bl 
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IJIUNE POSTER—EGYPT Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


Add a little brown to the light orange of 
this boy’s skin. 


Dress him in a dull blue gown with a dull 
orange turban and dull green cloak. 


Paint the sky blue and the sand and 
pyramid light brown. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Social Science Studies of 


Other Lands 


By ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


The Land of the Pyramids 


There are many ways in which boys and girls can be kind, but can you think of any way in 
which a river can be kind? 

The Nile river is known as the kindest river in the world. The land all around this river 
would be just a bare, hot desert if the Nile should stop running. In certain parts of East Africa 
there is plenty of rainfall. The Nile river kindly carries the water from this section of the country 
into Egypt and makes a beautiful oasis. The Egyptians call the river, ‘‘“Father Nile.”’ 


Each year during the months of July and August there is a rainy season in central and 
eastern Africa. So much rain makes the water in the Nile river rise higher and higher. About the 
middle of September, the river overflows its banks and floods the surrounding land with muddy 
water. This mud that is washed down by the river makes very rich food for plants. When the 
water in the river lowers, and the water on the fields soaks into the ground, the farmers plant 
cotton, wheat, barley, beans, peas, other vegetables and clover in the rich muddy soil. From 
November until March the sun shines brightly and crops grow very fast. In March and April 
these crops are harvested with the help of donkeys, camels, and oxen. How are the seasons in 
Egypt different from the seasons where you live? Egypt is a land of farmers because the kind 
river Nile both irrigates and fertilizes the fields for the farmers. 


Egypt is also a land in which there is one of the greatest wonders of the world, the great 
pyramids. Over 3000 years before Christ was born the Egyptian people believed that the spirit of 
a person lived after death. They treated the dead bodies with spices and other things, wrapped 
them in cloth and placed them in caves or graves underground. These bodies were called mum- 
mies. Whenever an Egyptian king died a huge stone pyramid was built and used as a tomb for 


the mummy of the king. The walls of the tomb were carved with pictures which show the life of 
the king. 
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Social Science Studies of Other Lands—Continued 


Cairo is the capital of Egypt. Just south of Cairo, a row of pyramids extends for forty miles 
along the edge of the desert. How wonderful it is that tombs which were made of stone over 5000 
years ago are still standing in these desert lands. People travel from all over the world to see these 
wonderful pyramids of Egypt. 


Not far from these pyramids is another great monument called the Sphinx. This is a very 
queer monument which is carved out of solid rock. It has the head of a man and the body of a 
lion which is crouching down with paws outstretched. No one is sure just why this Sphinx was 
built, but some people think it was built to keep evil spirits away from the tombs of the kings. 


There is one thing which was first made by the Egyptians that we use in our homes, schools, 
office buildings, and many other places today. That is a calendar. The Egyptians needed to keep 
account of time so they would know when the Nile would overflow its banks. They divided the 
year into 365 days. They divided these days into twelve months. They also divided each day 
into two parts of twelve hours each. How is our calendar today different from the calendar of 
the ancient Egyptians? 


Suggestions for the Scrapbook 
1. Draw a picture of one of the wonders of the world. 
2. List ways in which rivers in this country help peoole. 
3. Tell why the climate in Egypt is different from the climate in your part of this country. 
4. Write a paragraph which describes the Sphinx. 


Arrange the following words in alphabetical order and opposite each word write its meaning: 


oasis surrounding 
irrigates fertilizes 
pyramid mummy 
extends Sphinx 
crouching outstretched 
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Our Quiz Program On Egypt 


CuHarRAcTERS: Class of Children, 
number to be determined by size 
of stage, school, etc. 


TEACHER: Miss Paxton. 


Scene: An ordinary classroom. The 
class is just completing a geog- 
raphy lesson for the day. 


Act I 


Miss Paxton: We are going to 
study all about Egypt next, Class, 
and on Friday of next week we will 
have a sort of review test on all of 
the information we have learned. 


ManrtTIN: Miss Paxton, is this test 
to be written or oral? 


Miss .Paxton: How about it, 
Class? We might take a vote right 
now. Those in favor of a written 
test raise your hands. (Three or 
four hands are raised.) Those 
who would like an oral test raise 
your hands. (The rest of the class 
wave their hands enthusiasti- 
cally in the air.) It will be oral, 
Class! 


Mary: But, Miss Paxton, couldn’t 
we make it a little different this 
time? Why couldn’t we have a sort 
of quiz like they do on the radio 
almost every day? They’re lots of 
fun! 


THe Crass: Oh, please, 
Paxton. Oh, please! 


Miss 


Joun: Oh, and could we make it 
more interesting by asking the 
questions in rhyme? 


Miss Paxton: A very good idea, 
but since Martin is our president, 
we'll let him appoint a committee 
to plan the whole thing. Perhaps 
we'll invite the rest of the school and 
use it as part of an assembly pro- 
gram. 


(The children are very excited 
and, when the bell rings for dis- 
mussal, leave the room talking 
about their plans for the study 
of Egypt.) 


(End of Act I) 


Act II 
Time: Week later. 


CHARACTERS: 


Radio Announcer 

Martin, President of Class 

Twelve Children, who take part 
in quiz 


By CAROLYN TOWLE 


ScENE: The Assembly Stage. 


(As the scene opens Martin, 
the Class President, is speaking.) 


MartTIN: Our program today is 
to take the form of a quiz on the sub- 
ject of “Egypt.” The six pupils 
whose questions were chosen as the 
best are to ask the questions in 
rhyme. The pupils to answer them 
were chosen by drawing numbers. 
Are you ready, Children? 


(He blows a whistle and the 
TwELVE CHILDREN enter. The 
Rapio ANNOUNCER then appears, 
adjusts the microphone and 
speaks.) 


Rapio ANNOUNCER: Ladies and 
gentlemen, we are on the air. Will 
the first contestant please step right 
up to the mike? If you do not 
answer the question correctly, we 
will blow this whistle. What is your 
name? 


(First CONTESTANT gives own 
name.) 


ANNOUNCER: Now for the ques- 
tion. Who is going to ask it? 


QUESTIONER No. 1: I am, Sir, and 
here is the first question: 


In Egypt there is a most useful tree, 
If you know its name just tell it to 
me. 


First CONTESTANT: The most 
useful tree in Egypt is the date 
palm. 


Rapio ANNOUNCER: 

The question has been answered and 
correctly, too. 

Next contestant come up and hurry, 
please do. 

Tell us your name and how old are 
you? 


(SECOND ConTESTANT tells name 
and age.) 


QUESTIONER No. 2: 
I have a question in two parts here. 
I'll try to make it very clear. 
Picture writing was invented by 
whom? 
And what’s built in Egypt to sur- 
round a tomb? 


SECOND CONTESTANT: The ancient 
Egyptians invented picture writing 
and I don’t remember the answer to 
the second part. 


Rapio ANNOUNCER (blows the 
whistle and says): 
I'll blow the whistle just to show, 


That part of the question you did 
not know. 


QUESTIONER No. 2: 
Does anyone know the answer true? 
If not, I guess I'll tell it to you. 
Pyramids were built many years ago. 
To preserve the tombs of the mum- 
mies, you know. 


Rapio ANNOUNCER: Ready! Third 
contestant. Give your name and 
age, please! 


(THIRD CONTESTANT gives name 
and age.) 


QUESTIONER No. 3: 

A famous statue in Egypt is found, 

To which thousands visit from miles 
around. 

The figure of a lion and the head of a 
man, 

This statue lies half-buried in the 
sand. 


ConTESTANT No. 3: 
I know the answer so well this time, 
I believe I’ll try to tell you in rhyme. 
I hope this rhyming won’t be a jinx, 
But Ill take a chance and say, 
“THE SPHINX.” 


Rapio ANNOUNCER: Right you 
are! Now next one, please! Name and 
age quickly. 


(CONTESTANT No. 4 gives name 
and age.) 


QUESTIONER No. 4: 

I hope you’re here with plenty of 
strength, 

To name Egypt’s river and describe 
it at length! 


CONTESTANT No. 4: Egypt is a 
long, narrow country extending for 
hundreds of miles along the Nile 
River which, to be exact, is 750 
miles long. The width at some 
places is 10 miles and at others from 
20 to 30. Once a year the Nile over- 
flows its banks. Because of this river 
much trade is carried on by boat. 


Rapio ANNOUNCER: 

I couldn’t have answered any better 
myself. 

You must have read every book on 
that shelf! 


And now for the fifth contestant! 


(FirFTH CONTESTANT gives name 
and age and is ready for the 
question.) 


QUESTIONER No. 5: 
We spoke of the date palm some 
time ago. 
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There’s more to say, now isn’t that 
so? 
FiFtTH CONTESTANT: 
Yes, Sir. To find out took much of 
my time, 
But I, too, am ready to say it in 
rhyme. 
A single tree bears lots of fruit. 
Imagine the size of one tree’s root. 
From 100 to 200 pounds at a time, 
These dates just thrive in this sunny 
clime! 
Rapio ANNOUNCER: Correct and 
now for the last contestant, please! 


(SixtTH CONTESTANT gives name 
and age.) 


QUESTIONER No. 6 
And now for the last but not the 
least. 


What is the name of an Egyptian 
beast? 


CONTESTANT No. 6: 
I know the camel does much of the 
work, 


For unlike us he refuses to shirk. 


He travels through sands near and 
far, 


And reaches places one couldn’t with 
a car. 
(All contestants and question- 
ers now stand together on the 
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stage. The ANNOUNCER speaks:) 


You’ve all answered questions so 
very well, 

Who did the best ‘twould be hard 
to tell! 

So each of you deserves a prize. 

In each of these packages you'll 
find a surprise. 


(Each child opens his package 
and discovers a new modern 
Seography book. Holding them 
up to the audience, they close 


the program with an appropriate 
school song.) 


(The End) 


Around the World We Go 


A Blackboard Journey 


M.;s ALLEN tinkles the little 
silver bell on her desk and the 
children sit up straight. This is 
the day she will take them to the 
country called Egypt. 

Dickie and Jean and their Mother 
and Father have been traveling 
on a boat for days on a big sea 
called the Med-i-ter-ra-ne-an. Now 
they are landing in Egypt. As we 
walk down the gangplank with 
them we see crowds of dark-colored 
people along the shore. They are 
all shouting one word and holding 
out their hands as if they wanted 
something. They do want something. 
‘‘Backsheesh,”” they say, ‘“‘back- 
sheesh! backsheesh!’’ Backsheesh 
means pennies. They are begging 
for pennies. Dickie’s father gives 
Dickie a handful of pennies to throw 
to them. Just see how they scramble 
for them; even the little children are 
begging. 

But we must go to the hotel now 
with Dickie and Jean where they 
will get ready for supper. Egypt is 
a land of rice, so for nearly every 
meal they have rice. Dickie learned 
to like it in Japan. Mother lets 
them look out of all the four windows 
of their room to see the queer 
little houses in the distance. They 
look like this. I'll draw one on 
the board. They have no windows, 
only a big wooden door. Tomorrow 
we'll see the town. Dickie and Jean 
must go to bed. We’ll wake up as 
early as they do for we want to 
see everything, too. 

Morning comes soon and now we 
are ready and so are Dickie and 
Jean. 


By FLORA C. RUE 


‘Shall we go in an automobile 


and see this town?” asks Daddy. 

“No! No! No!’ says’ Dickie, 
‘“‘let’s ride on donkeys.”’ 

Would you rather ride a donkey, 
too? I see you would. Well, here 
are some boys with nice little 
donkeys. Will you draw a donkey 
on the board, Marvin? Put a saddle 
on him. Now we'll ride around 
the town and see the markets. 
Here is a store where they are 
selling fruit. Dickie and Jean think 
they are very funny stores. They 
are just big boxes out in the street 
and all the storekeepers are talking 
at once. 

Dickie’s mother has found some- 
thing she wants. It is a beautiful 
little blue and green beetle. She 
will use it on her dress as an orna- 
ment. She buys a little chameleon 
for each of the children. They 
look like this. I'll draw one on the 
board. You will think they look 
like lizards, but these little fellows 


change their color whenever they 
want to. 

We have seen enough of Alex- 
andria, so now we will take a trip 
in a sailboat that has a tall, pointed 
sail. I will draw one and you, Nan, 
may make some little waves for 
we are sailing on the Nile river, 
one of the longest rivers in the 
world. What do you think these 
two big round things are on the 
front of the boat? Yes, Jim, they 
are eyes. The Egyptians think a 
boat can’t see where to go without 
eyes. 

Here we are at Cairo. There are 
so many things to see here that 
Dad thinks we had better take an 
automobile, but both Dickie and 
Jean want to go on camels. Shall 
we go on camels? We can ride in an 
automobile any day. A boy named 
Abdul has a fine camel with a 
seat on top, big enough for two. 
He is telling Dad how gentle his 
camel is. He makes the camel 
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get on his knees and Dad helps 
Mother and Jean into the seat and 
the camel gets up. At first Jean is 
frightened to be so high up, but 
when she sees Dad and Dickie 
climbing up on another still bigger 
camel she sees there is nothing to 
be afraid of. See what a fine camel 
you can draw for us, Donald. Here 
is a nice new chalk. 


Now the two camel-boys are 
leading the camels away over the 
sand. As the camels walk they 
sway this way, and this way, and 
this way, like a ship. Camels are 
called the ‘“‘ships of the desert.” 
Now they have been riding a long 
while through the soft sand and 
Dickie sees something ahead. He 
asks Dad what it is, and Dad tells 
him they are the pyramids they 
have come to see. I'll draw three 
pyramids on the board. They were 
built thousands of years ago of 
great stone blocks. Come, we will 
all climb up on them. There are 
men here to help us. Now we can 
see a great distance from this flat 
place on the top. We can see the 
Sphinx from here, but let’s go down 
and the camels will take us closer to 
the big stone Sphinx. For a long while 
the Sphinx was buried so deep in 
the sand that only its head showed, 
but the Egyptians uncovered it, 
so now its shoulders and front paws 
show. Jean says the Sphinx is 


Nine little girls in characters of 
vegetables and one girl as the Mother 
of the Garden. 


Costumes may be made from chintz 
by the children under supervision of 
teachers. 


Music selected by the teachers. 


Characters: 
CARROT PoTATo 
GREEN PEA STRING BEAN 
CELERY CorRN 
Rep BEET’ SPINACH 
PUMPKIN 


(As curtain rises the LITTLE 
MoTHER, dressed in long dress, 
powdered hair and_ wearing 
glasses, is seated on low stool at 
side of stage. She reads her lines 
from a book lying open in her 
lap.) 


MOorTHER: 
We’re going to have a party 

By the Garden fam-i-ly, 
My children soon will meet you, 
They number three times three. 


smiling. It does have a pleasant 
face. Perhaps it is glad to see us. 
I’ll draw a Sphinx on the board. 
Mabel, you may make the sand 
around it with the side of your chalk. 
Come, we must get back on our 
camels again and turn back toward 
Cairo. 
“I hear 
Dickie. 
*“Yes,’” Abdul, the camel leader, 
tells them. “The dates are ripe 
and the boys are picking them. 
They sing and say prayers when 
the dates are ripe. They are happy.”’ 
There are some beautiful date 
palms growing around a little pool 
of water. It is called an oasis. 
Marvin, will you draw some date 
palms and you may draw the little 
pool, Mary. Dickie sees something 


singing,”’ says 


A Vegetable Party 


By MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 


First, please meet Miss Carrot 
In her dress of lovely gold, 

The things she’ll do for you 
Will very soon be told. 


(Enter Carror, 
center of stage.) 


walking to 


CARROT: 
I’ll add beauty to your salad, 
And you'll like me in a stew, 
So remember what I tell you 
These foods are good for you. 


MOoTHER: 

Now, Miss Carrot needs a partner, 
And soon you’re going to see 

The one I have selected 
She is known as Miss Green Pea. 


(Enter GREEN Pea, walking to 
center of stage. CARROT has 
moved back to center stage.) 


GREEN PEa: 
Peas and Carrots you have often 
Been told are good to eat, 
But before you try to eat us 
We’re going to find a seat. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


else besides dates on the trees. 

“What are they?” he asks of 
Abdul. 

“Oh, they are the date-rats. 
See the boy on the top is shaking 
them off and the boys down below 
are catching them. They are great 
pets. I will get you one.” Abdul 
has one in his hands now and is 
filing its sharp teeth off and tying 
a string to a hind leg. They have 
pretty soft gray fur on top and 
white underneath. 

But Dickie and Jean do not 
want a rat for a pet, so Abdul 
gives it to a little girl who is glad 
to get it. 

It has been a long trip and we'll 
all be glad to go home and rest 
because tomorrow we must leave 
Egypt. 


(GREEN PEA joins Carrot, takes 
her hand and they seat them- 
selves on a low stool, still holding 
hands.) 


MorTHER: 
Now I have little children, 
And some are very tall, 
The one I have named Celery 
Is taller than them all. 


(Enter CELERY.) 


When days are dark and dreary, 
And rain begins to fall, 

I’ll spread out my umbrella 
To protect the children, small. 


(CELERY walks to the back of 
and GREEN Pea, holding 
her pompoms—celery tops made 
from paper—out over the Iittle 
ones, representing an umbrella.) 


Melody No. 1: It’s time for 
music—this to be selected and all 
join in the melody. 


MOorTHER: 
My garden would seem funny, 
And rather in-complete, 
Without my Little Red Girl 
I call her Fancy Beet. 
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(Enter -Rep BEET, following 
routine of others to _ center 
stage.) 

ReEpD BEET: 


If you are making candy, 
Please do not use red ink, 

For the juices from my body 
Will make your candy Pink. 


(Rep BEET joins the others at 
rear of stage.) 


MOorTHER: 
Miss Potato is the next, 
She serves all seasons through, 
Without her, oh, my goodness, 
Whatever would we do? 


(Enter Potato’ dressed in 
brown, with imitation eyes all 
over her costume.) 


PoTaTo: 
I really am expected 
To be so very wise, 
Because I have been given 
So many, many eyes. 


You’ve heard about the Beanstalk, 
And for you I have a treat, 

For String Bean is my daughter, 
’Tis she you now will meet. 


(Enter StR1NG BEAN leaning on 
long cane, walking slowly.) 


STRING BEAN: 
It is very, very difficult 
For me to try to walk 
Without what Nature gave me— 
It is known as a Beanstalk. 


(She joins the others.) 


MOoTHER: 

Although I have nine children, 
I would give none away, 

The next one is an Ear of Corn, 
Let’s hear what she will say. 


(Enter Ear oF Corn.) 


Ear OF Corn: 

An Ear of Corn they call me, 
But I really cannot hear, 

And this seems very funny 
Since they say I have an EAR. 


Melody No. 2: Time for music 
again—to be selected by teachers. 


MOTHER: 
Spinach is the next one, 
You’ll need her when you make 
Some candy for St. Patrick’s Day 
Or Green Frosting for your cake. 


(Enter Spinacn. This should be 
a very small child.) 


SPINACH (shyly): 
Sometimes it hurts 
When—people—say, 
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I don’t like Spinach 
Any —way 
MOTHER: 


And, sometimes, when in trouble, 
And we’re feeling rather blue, 

My Little Baby Pumpkin 

Will hide behind a SHOE, 

And as we pass along her way 
She’ll think of something cute to say. 


(LittLE PumpKIN has all the 
while been hiding behind a large 


shoe. Now comes to _ center 
stage.) 
PUMPKIN: 
When Jack Frost whispers 
In my ear, 


I feel ticklish 

And sort of queer, 
Because I know 

I’m going to cry 
When Mother puts me 

IN—A—PIE. 


Music: There should be a grand 
finale with music and song or a 
colorful drill, as teacher selects. 


The little playlet is original and 
offers an open field for individual 
talent, music and song. 


(End) 


Bubbles and Dreams 


By POLLY PERKINS 


Bubbles bounding in the air, 
Floating softly, light and fair, 
Light as thistledown or dew, 
Colors of the rainbow hue. 


Fairy worlds as they expand, 
Born of dreams from some fair land, 
But like dreams they fade away, 


Vanish into yesterday. 


Up and up they waft with grace, 
Fading gently into space, 

How I wish that I could know 
Just where dreams and bubbles go. 
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ARITHMETIC RHYMES Louise D. Tessin 


Jack and Jill went to the zoo 
To see a great big monkey, 

They also saw an elephant 
And a little donkey. 


They saw a camel and a deer, 
And a polar bear, 

And they saw a buffalo 
With long and shaggy hair. 


They saw a funny penguin 
Standing in a lake. 


Now can you count up all they saw? 
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NUMBER SEAT WORK Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


= 


Here are four marbles in a ring, 
And this ring has eight more; 

Now add four marbles to the eight, 
How much is eight and four? 


Nine baseball bats are lying here, 
And three more bats I see; 

If we have one bat for every boy, 
How — be? 


Six tents are pitched beneath the trees, 
And six are near the lake. 

If the tents were all placed in a row, 
How many would that make? 
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NUMBER —_—— Flora C. Rue 
% (ies 
Ne 


‘ Ran out in the fields for a game of play. 
Suu... He found a nice fresh carrot to eat, 


Then h 
Out in the field he dug a h \ 
utl e e dug a hole, a. 


And out of it ran a furry mole. 
At the root of a tree sat a little toad, 


And the rabbit chased him down the road. 
\ 


“") A squirrel sat on a limb of a tree. 
A S There are two more I plainly see. 
A field mouse peeped from his tiny nest, 


Then out he ran and joined the rest. 


They all played a game of hide and seek 

As they frisked about on their nimble feet. 

‘“‘What’s that?” said the rabbit. ‘‘Hark, hark, hark! 
That must be a dog, I hear him bark.” 


The wee little field mouse crept to his hole, 
The squirrels ran off, and so did the mole. 
The rabbit went too, and the little brown toad 
Was the only one left in the field by the road. 


How many animals did the rabbit find to play with? —— 


How many animals were there in all?—— —— 
What did the rabbit hear? —— 1% 
How many animals ran away?—— | We 
How many were left?—— 
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IUNE POSTER Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
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{ Paint all flesh light orange. 
Dark haired Tommie wears a 
{ white blouse over blue trousers. 
j His cap and the label on the can 
are orange. Paint the sky and 
i - | stream light blue and the grass 
green. 
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VACATION TRAVEL PROJECT 


Sara Rehtus 


JOE'S HOT DOGS 
= 


= 


The foreground is set up ona toble top. First, let your class 

decide the type of scene they wish to make. Then divide the 
different activities among your pupils. For example, some may 

wish to paint on o background, others to 
construct q ‘hot dog’ stand or filling station, 


or to make cars or people to add to your 
foreground. 


Backqround is strip of wrapp- 
ing paper as long as your 
table. Paint on a scene,and 
tack behind table, to wall 


QK1i2" 
Drawing Foper 


‘To draw a 
car, first 
locate tires 
as shown. 


Next, draw 
fenders and 
running board. 
Draw top and 
side last. 
Color, and 
then cut out. 


Paste a prop 
behind each 
wheel to stand. 


Cut from Box 


Folded Faper 


~ 
PoP CANDIES \ 


Mae 


INN 


AYSIDE 


Wayside lunch 
houses or filling 
stations may be 
easily cut trom 


boxes of the right 
Size, Paint them 
to look their part. 

A thick, gpaque 
paint covers surfaces 


best. 


GAS STATION 


stand — 
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Draw figures suitable 
Yo your scene 


See example 
of oval 
developed 

into airship. 
First, draw an elongated oval to vY, . 
make either an airship or airplane, 


A . 
YY, () 
( 
\ # 
Helps for Drawing Other Travel Scenes 
Draw a train this way. 
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TREE DESIGNS Sara Rehtus 


A Simple Tree Border 


Fold to cut tree design. units. 


Cut border design | 
af on double fold | 

as shown. | 
| 

| 


Encourage 


originality MY _ 
in tree 
TREES 


booklets. 


| Study tree | 
| shapes. | 
| | Simpli 
2 
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IUNE SONG Louise D. Tessin 


A 


LIKE TO VISIT 
GRANDPA'S FARM 


ISUISE.D TESSIN 


AP-- PLES GROW ON 
CAR-ROTS ,CORN AND 
GREAT BIG JUVIC---¥ 


AlL THE TREES AS' RED AS THEY CAN| BE. 


FULL OF FRA-GRANT HAY, ITS FULL OF LOTS OF AN-~ 1-MALS AND/THIS IS WHAT THEY| SAY, THE 
WAN-DER ALL THE DAY, AND ALL THE AN- I- MALSOUTTHERE LOOK|UP AND GENT- LY |SAY,_THE 
CORN AND OATS AND HAY. | FEEO THEM WHENTHEY ALL RE-TURN TO REST AT CLOSE OF |DAY,.THE 


PiG SAYS GRUNT AND THE COWSAYS MOO, THE ROO-STER SAYS, OH COCK-A-DOO-DLE-00, THE 
GRUNT GRUNT GRUNT AND MOO,MOO, MOO, AND BAA,BAA, BAA, AND COCK-A-DOO-DLE- DO, AND 


LAMB SAYS BAA,AND THE DOG BOW WOW,AND THE PRET-TY LIT-TLE DUS-SY CAT SAYS ME-ow 


QUACK QUACK QU ACK , AND BOW, WOW , WOW, AND THE PRETTY LIT-TLE PUS-SY CAT 


pay 
ose 
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When the Child Errs, Has the 
Teacher Sinned? 


the child in the kinder- 
garten to the adult in the university, 
we still collect and laugh at “‘boners.”’ 

When the kindergartner told his 
mother what he learned to sing in 
school he said it was ‘“‘something 
about stream-lined mice.’”’ Three 
little first graders outside my study 
were singing, gleefully, ‘““The Land 
Where My Father Died.” 

A college student wrote in his 
test paper in American literature, 
“‘Lowell was a very different man. In 
fact, he was so different that there 
was no one else like him.”’ And the 
high school student wrote in his 
American literature test, ‘‘Freneau 
was the first American to use the 
Indian to write on.” 

At these we may smile, if we have 
not lost our sense of humor. Perhaps 
there is no harm in the smile, but 
the conscientious teacher does some- 
thing more than laugh at the errors 
her pupils make. She will want to 
find out why they make them. Then 
she will make an effort to prevent their 
occurring, knowing that here also 
preventing is much easier than curing. 

The child lacks the experience of 
the adult, and his answers do not 
seem incongruous to him. His vocab- 
ulary is not only limited, it is also 
unselective and usually concrete. 
He is unacquainted with meta- 
phorical language. He is confused 
when a word with which he is 
familiar in one use is applied in 
another manner. ‘‘Fast’’ means one 
thing to the child; so when he hears 
that some one has “a fast friend’’ he 
is confused. 

In his efforts to harmonize his 
inner life with the outer one, he has 
troubles enough which are unavoid- 
able. Certainly the teacher should 
not add to those troubles. 

But through careless speech, 
through not speaking slowly and 
distinctly, the teacher may add to 
the child’s confusion. Not many of 
us adults depend upon hearing all of 
what another says. Many of us 
supply words not heard. We too get 
them absurdly wrong. When the 
mother was perturbed by her little 
girl’s constant use of ‘“‘cigarette,”’ 
she went to school to find out the 
origin. There she discovered that 
her little girl’s teacher kept repeat- 
ing “‘sit erect,’ and not carefully. 
Likewise the English soldier found 
some difficulty in understanding 
what the Yankee soldier meant when 
he asked, ‘‘Jeet yet?’?’ Many Ameri- 


can adults are sloven in their speech. 
This slovenliness is transferred to 
the child; but it often handicaps his 
understanding of what is said. 

First of all, the teacher should 
prevent error in her pupils by being 
careful of her speech. This may 
mean she should learn to open her 
mouth when she speaks. Mumbling 
becomes habitual in some sections 
of our country. One summer a guest 
teacher in my department became so 
alarmed because she could not 
understand her students when they 
recited that she consulted an ear 
specialist to find out whether she 
was getting deaf. 

The teacher who strives to pre- 
vent her pupils from making errors 
will utilize visual, auditory, even 
motor activities to make sure they 
get the unusual word or words, or 
the correct usage of a phrase. It is 
an easy matter to turn to the black- 
board and write down an unusual 
word—a proper name in history or 
geography. The radio advertiser 
knows that he must speak more 
slowly whenever he wants his listen- 
ers to get a name or an address. He 
does not hesitate to repeat, even to 
spell out, the name and address. 
From him the teacher should learn 
to speak slowly, to spell out. 

The writer had trained a group of 
college students to demonstrate chil- 
dren’s books before a group of moth- 
ers. Now the students were so 
familiar with titles and authors that 
they could sing them off, and, how- 
ever carelessly given, the remainder 
of the class understood what was 
said. The background of the class 
was about uniform. But I knew 
parents would not be able to under- 
stand what was said when the girls 
spoke of “Angus and the Ducks,”’ 
or of Marjorie Flack. Consequently, 
I drilled them to repeat the title, to 
repeat the author’s name, then to 
show the book to the group, pointing 
out casually the title and the 
author’s name. 

Attempting to give the younger 
children too many things at one time 
will tend to confusion, then to error. 
It is better to teach “to” today, 
tomorrow, and the next day. Intro- 
duce ‘‘too’’ several days later, and 
follow that, several days later, with 
‘“‘two.”’ I have just finished trying to 
teach a class of college students 
something about the rise of Ameri- 
can fiction. I took to class my copy 
of ‘“‘The Power of Sympathy” by 
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Mrs. Morton. The text we were us- 
ing mentioned this book, and then 
dismissed it as being unworthy. I 
began at this point with the study 
of Charles Brockden Browne and 
his ‘‘Wieland.’’ On a subsequent test, 
several students hopelessly confused 
both the writers and their novels. 

If college students are unable to 
remember distinctions, to get facts 
differentiated, then we should have 
more patience with the child in the 
primary grades. He does not have 
the background of knowledge into 
which he can organize new facts, 
hence he errs. 

Confusion may arise from under- 
teaching. The old, old slogan, ‘‘Tell 
them you are going to tell them. 
Then tell them. Then tell them you 
have told them,’ has much peda- 
gogical sense to it. For some children 
to get some things they need much 
repetition, a kind of prolonged 
acquaintance with them. 

On the other hand, there is a 
possibility of overteaching. This may 
have the effect of cramming, so that 
when the pupil is called on to use 
what he has studied he discovers 
that his information is not only un- 
organized, but hopelessly disorgan- 
ized. Mere repetition may interfere 
with his organization. 

Perhaps the teacher should not be 
held for the individual error made 
by the pupil. More than likely she 
should be held for the occasion 
which produced it. The football 
coach often prepares his team for 
what might happen. I recall a 
gymnasium teacher who taught me 
the ‘‘correct’’? way to spring over a 
fence whenever being chased by an 
angry bull. So far I have never 
needed the skill, but who knows? 
The life guard who has spent hours 
and days in learning how to re- 
suscitate a drowning person may not 
be called on to use that skill more 
than once a season, but when that 
one occasion arises his skill is very 
important. 

The wise teacher no longer ex- 
plains the errors of her pupils by 
attributing them to their low intel- 
ligence quotient. She begins first of 
all with herself. She questions what 
she has said or done which must 
have produced the error. Having 
discovered the fault in herself, she 
then sets about correcting it; for 
she knows it is far better to prevent 
her children from making errors 
than it is to try correcting them. 
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Through the Year 
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By ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


with Ann Harvey, Treacher 


Poetry for Primary Social Studies Units 


Phas Harvey, looking forward 
to long summer days full of relax- 
ation, travel, new friends, and differ- 
ent work, decided to spend some 
time making preparations for the 
next school year, realizing that 
while she was teaching she would 
have neither the time nor the 
facility for searching out materials. 
In her work she had felt a great 
need for poems to use in connection 
with the Social Studies Units devel- 
oped. To meet this she collected 
Social Studies poems for young 
children, which were typed and put 
into a book, Poems for Every Day. 
This was divided into nine parts: 

The Home 
Pets 

The Garden 
The Farm 
Milk 

The Store 
Transportation 
The Post Office 
Indians 


The Home 


‘‘The Shiny Little House’”’ by Nancy 
M. Hayes 

‘‘Animal Crackers’? by Christopher 
Morley 

“Softly, Drowsily’’ by Walter De 
La Mare 


all from Sung under the Silver 
Umbrella, published by The Mac- 
millan Co., New York 


“Song for a Little House’ and 
“Smells” by Christopher Morley 

‘‘Mother”’ by Rose Fyleman 

“The Woodpecker” by Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts 


from My Poetry Book by Huffard, 
Carlisle, Ferris 


‘‘Houses,”” by Rachel Field, from 
Taxis and Toadstools 

“The Cupboard” by Walter De 
La Mare, from Peacock Pie, 
published by Henry Holt & Co. 

“Tidying Up” by John Drinkwater, 
from All about Me, published 
by Houghton Mifflin Co. 

“Cradle Song” by A. A. Milne, 
from Now We Are Six, published 
by E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 

‘‘Baby Stands” by Eleanor Farjeon, 
from Joan’s Door, published 
by Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

“It Was,” from Here, There, and 


Everywhere, and ‘“Flies,’’ from 
Everything and Anything, both 
by Dorothy Aldis 


A PANCAKE 
Mix a pancake, 
Stir a pancake, 
Pop it in the pan; 
Fry the pancake, 
Toss the pancake, 
Catch it if you can. 
Christina Rossetti 


Pets 
“The Hairy Dog’ by Herbert 
Asquith 
“Whisky Frisky,’’ Author unknown 
‘‘The Mouse”’ by Elizabeth Coats- 
worth 
all from Sung under the Silver 
Umbrella 


“The Rabbit” by Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts 

“Jippy and Jimmy” by Laura E. 
Richards 


both from My Poetry Book 


“The Canary” by Rose Fyleman, 
from Fairy Flute, published by 
George H. Doran Co., New York 

“I Like Little Pussy’ by Jane 
Taylor 

“The Little Kittens” by Eliza L. 
Follen 


both from The Golden Flute, 
published by The John Day Co., 
New York 


“A Dog” by Aileen Fisher 

Airedale by W. L. Mason 
Dog’’ by Marchette Chute 
“My Pets” by Sarah Harrington 


I Hap a LiTTLE Doaccy 

I had a little Doggy that used to 
sit and beg; 

But Doggy tumbled down the 
stairs and broke his little leg. 

Oh! Doggy, I will nurse you, and 
try to make you well, 

And you shall have a collar with 
a little silver bell. 


Ah! Doggy, don’t you think that 
you should very faithful be, 

For having such a loving friend to 
comfort you as me? 

And when your leg is better, and 
you can run and play, 

We'll have a scamper in the fields 
and see them making hay. 

-Author Unknown 


The Garden 


‘‘Baby Seed Song”’ by E. Nesbit 

“A Friend in the Garden” by 
Juliana Ewing 

“Little Snail” by Hilda Conkling 

Gardener’ by Robert Louis 
Stevenson 


all from My Poetry Book 


‘‘The Grasshopper” and ‘“‘The Little 
Turtle’ by Vachel Lindsay 

“The Worm” and “Firefly” by 
Elizabeth Madox Roberts 

“The Little Elf-man’ by John 
K. Bangs 

‘““Vegetables” by Rachel Lyman 
Field 


all from The Golden Flute 


‘Fairies’ by Rose Fyleman, from 
Fairies and Chimneys 

“In the Heart of a Seed”’ by Kate 
Louise Brown 

“Garden Song”’ by Arthur Guiter- 
man 

“Brown and Furry” by Christina 
Rossetti 


The Farm 


“Familiar Friends’ by James S. 
Tippett 

“The Hens” by Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts 

“Mrs. Peck-Pigeon’”’ by Eleanor 
Farjeon 

Pasture’? by Robert Frost 

“Colts,’”’ Japanese Hokku 

“Minnie, Mattie, and May” by 
Christina Rossetti 

“The Cornfield’ 
Madox Roberts 


all from Sung under the Silver 
Umbrella 


by Elizabeth 


“In the Barnyard’’ by Dorothy 
Aldis 

“Hills” by Annette Wynne 

“Chicken” by Walter De La Mare 

“City Streets and Country Roads’’ 
by Eleanor Farjeon 


all from Poems of Today compiled 
by Annie E. Moore 


“The Hayloft’” by Robert Louis 
Stevenson, from A Child’s Gar- 
den of Verses 

“The Farmer’? by Robert Living- 
ston, from What Daddies Do, 
published by Houghton Mifflin 
Co., New York 
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‘Farm Life’? by Ruth E. Stanton, 
from 7 he Golden Flute 


‘“‘The Farm” and “Days on the 


Farm” by Tippett, from J Spend 
the Summer, published by Harper 
& Brothers, New York 


MINNIE, MATTIE, AND May 
Minnie and Mattie 
And fat little May, 
Out in the country, 
Spending a day. 


Such a bright day, 
With the sun glowing, 
And the trees half in leaf, 
And the grass growing. 


Pinky white pigling 
Squeals through his snout, 
Woolly white lambkin 
Frisks all about. 


Cluck! Cluck! the nursing hen 
Summons her folk, 

Ducklings all downy soft, 
Yellow as yolk. 


Violets and primroses 
Blossom today 
For Minnie and Mattie 
And fat little May. 
-Christina Rossetti 


Milk 
“Milking Time” by 
Madox Roberts 
“The Milkman” by S. O’Sullivan 
Milk-Cart Pony” by Eleanor 
Farjeon 


Elizabeth 


all from Sung under the Silver 
Umbrella 


**Milking 
Rossetti 
Cow” by Ann Taylor 


both from My Poetry Book 


“The Milk Truck” by Marjory 
Hardwick, from On the Road 

“The Milk Jug” by Oliver Herford, 
from Ring-A-Round 


Time” by Christina 


THE Cow 


The friendly cow all black and white, 
I love with all my heart; 
She gives me cream, with all her 
might, 
To eat with apple-tart. 


She wanders lowing here and there, 
And yet she cannot stray, 

All in the pleasant open air, 
The pleasant light of day. 


And blown by all the winds that pass 
And wet with all the showers, 
She walks among the meadow grass 
And eats the meadow flowers. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson 


The Store 


“Counters” by Elizabeth Coats- 
worth 


“General Store’? by Rachel Field 


“Choosing Shoes’”’ by Ffrida Wolfe 
“Fun in a Garret” by Emma 
C. Dowd 


all from Sung under the Silver 
Umbrella 


“The Toy Shop,” ‘The Animal 
Store,” and ‘“‘The Florist Shop’”’ 
by Rachel Field, from Taxis 
and Toadstools 

‘‘People Buy a Lot of Things” by 
Annette Wynne, from For Days 
and Days 

“Shop Windows” by Rose Fyleman, 
from Gay Go Up 


Transportation 


*“Stop——Go”’ by Dorothy Baruch 

‘*Trains”’ by James S. Tippett 

‘“Engine,”’ “The Elevated Train’ 
and ‘‘Ferry-Boats’” by Tippett 

‘Where Go The Boats?” and 
“Foreign Lands’’ by Robert Louis 
Stevenson 


all from Sung under the Silver 
Umbrella 


“Motor Cars’ and 
Rowena Bennett 
“Fairy Aeroplanes” by Anne Payne 
“The Airplane’ and ‘Cars Go 
Fast’”’ by Annette Wynne, from 
The Golden Flute 

‘Taxi! Taxi!’’ “The Limousine,” 
and ‘‘Delivery Truck”’ by Marjory 
Hardwick, from On the Road, 
published by Grossett and Dunlap 

‘““My Taxicab,” “‘The Green Bus,” 
“Underground Rumbling,” ‘‘The 
First Zeppelin,” ‘““Freight Boats,”’ 
**Trucks,’’ Automobile,”’ and 
“My Ajrplane’” by James S. 
Tippett, from J Go A-Traveling, 
published by Harper & Brothers 

“Travel” by Edna St. V. Millay, 
from My Poetry Book 

Dirigible’” by R. Bergengren, 
from Poems of Today 

“The Baby Goes to Boston’ by 
Laura E. Richards, from Tirra 
Lirra, published by Little, Brown 
& Co. 


IN THE EVENING FROM My WINDOW 
In the evening from my window, 
Just before I go to bed, 
I can watch the trains a-gliding 
Beneath the stars that shine 
o’erhead. 
Far away, the engine seems a 
beetle black 
Drawing lines of flowing fireflies 
on a track. 


“Boats” by 


How I wonder where they are going, 
What they will see before the day, 
Mighty mountains, lovely forests, 

Sleeping cities far away. 
Arching bridges, long, long trestles 

They’!l pass o’er 

Plunging into darksome 

with a roar. 
—Author Unknown 
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The Post Office 


“A Letter is a Gypsy Elf’ by 
Annette Wynne, from Sung 
under the Silver Umbrella 

“The Postman’ by Robert Living- 
ston, from What Daddies Do 

“The Mail Truck’ by Marjory 
Hardwick, from On the Road 

“Postman” by John Drinkwater, 
from All about Me 

“Air Mail’? by Gordon Hillman 

“The Postman’ by Laura E. 
Richards, from Tirra Lirra 


THE PostTMAN 


Eight o’clock; 
The postman’s knock! 
Five letters for Papa; 
One for Lou, 
And none for you, 
And three for dear Mamma. 
Christina Rossetti 


Indians 


“Indian Children’’ 
Wynne 

‘Indian Pipe and Moccasin Flower”’ 
by Arthur Guiterman 

‘‘Wind-Song,”’ Translated by N. 
Curtis 

Locust,’ Translated by F. 
Cushing 


all from Sung under the Silver 
Umbrella 


“Indian Lullaby”’ by Charles Myall, 
from My Poetry Book 

“Chairs” by Annette Wynne, from 
For Days and Days, published 
by Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


by Annette 


FoREIGN CHILDREN 


Little Indian, Sioux or Crow, 

Little frosty Eskimo, 

Little Turk or Japanee, 

O! don’t you wish that you were me? 


You have seen the scarlet trees 

And the lions over seas; 

You have eaten ostrich eggs, 

And turned the turtles off their legs. 


Such a life is very fine, 

But it’s not so nice as mine: 

You must often, as you trod, 

Have wearied NOT to be abroad. 


You have curious things to eat, 

I am fed on proper meat; 

You must dwell beyond the foam, 
But I am safe and live at home. 


Little Indian, Sioux or Crow, 

Little frosty Eskimo, 

Little Turk or Japanee, 

O! don’t you wish that you were me? 
—Robert Louis Stevenson 
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Whistler 


The Streamlined Porpoise 


By ALLEN CHAFFEE 


W heee!” called Whistler. He 
could hear a school of fish coming 
through the water. ‘‘Wheee!’’ he 
whistled again, to tell all his friends 
the good news. 

Then he darted after a fat mullet, 
a fish that lives in the sunny blue 
waters off the Florida beaches. 

Whistler was hungry, so he swam 
as fast as he could after his fish. 
He was well built for speed. He was 
shaped something like a fish himself. 
But Whistler was not a fish; he was 
a porpoise. He breathed air, and he 
had to rise to the surface to get his 
breath, like any human swimmer. 

One thing was very different: 
though he took air in through his 
mouth, he blew it out through a 
blow-hole in the top of his head. 
People on the bathing beaches often 
heard him blowing. 

Whistler had nursed like a puppy 
till he was nearly four months old. 
And he was as playful as a puppy. 
He would have made a good pet. 
The young porpoise was a mammal, 
like most of the animals that live 
on land. But ever so many people 
thought he was a fish. 

The strange thing is that Whis- 
tler’s ancestors had once lived on 
land. But they were so fond of 
fish, and spent so much of their time 
in the water, that gradually their 
legs changed. Their fore legs were 
shaped a good deal like the fins of a 
fish, because that was better for 
swimming. And their hind legs were 
changed into something that looks 
rather like a fish’s tail. But instead 
of swimming the way a fish does, 
Whistler swam by flapping his tail 
straight up and down. 

Whistler was growing so fast, it 
seemed as if he could never get 
enough to eat. And he had to catch 
fish, or go hungry. The fish he was 
chasing was a fast swimmer, because 
it had smooth scales and could 
slide through the water so easily. 
Its whole body was streamlined 
for speed. 


But Whistler was also built for 
speed. He, too, was streamlined. 
His skin was smooth and oily, and 
his body was shaped a lot like an 
airplane without wings. But his 
head was as round as a puppy’s. 
And when he played, Whistler’s 
eyes were as merry as any pup’s. 

Whistler couldn’t see very well 
through ocean water. He couldn’t 
see his fish until it was quite near. 
But he had two ways of knowing 
where it was. For one thing, the 
mullet kept leaping clear out of the 
water, than falling back with a loud 
splash. And every time his fish gave 
a leap, Whistler swam on his side, 
and watched the fish with one eye. 

Then every time it hit the water 
with a splash, his ears told him just 
where it had landed. Whistler’s ears 
hardly showed at all on the outside. 
They were very tiny, and even then 
he could close them to keep the 
water out. But sound waves travel 
so well through water, he could hear 
every sound just the same. 
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Nor was he the only porpoise 
chasing fish that morning. On all 
sides of him, his friends were whis- 
tling, ‘‘Wheee!’’ It sounded very 
gay. 

Once Whistler almost had his 
fish. Its tail actually tickled his 
snout, then it slipped away from 
him. Whistler put on more speed. 
Now he had the mullet in his jaws, 
his teeth holding it fast. No time to 
chew; he had to get back to the 
surface for more air. He just swal- 
lowed the fish head first, the way a 
dog bolts a piece of meat. It made 
him feel better just the same. 

Now he could play till he felt 
hungry again. But it wouldn’t be 
long before he again felt that gnaw- 
ing in his plump middle. Whistler’s 
father could eat twenty pounds of 
fish a day, and Whistler himself 
could eat ten pounds. That meant 
he had to spend a lot of his time 
catching fish. 

What was that? Whistler poised 
half out of water for a look, then 
fell back with a splash. A turtle 
was climbing up the beach. Just 
for fun, Whistler turned it on its 
back. That made the turtle draw 
in its head and legs. For a time 
Whistler pushed the turtle through 
the water with his snout. The 
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turtle got so mad; he liked to tease 
it, but he didn’t hurt it. 

Then he found a big round ball 
of seaweed. He tossed that about 
in the water, racing another porpoise 
for it. But soon he got to having 
that empty feeling that meant it 
was time for another fish dinner. 
Thus day followed summer day in 
the sunny blue waters, or beneath 
a starry sky. 

When Whistler slept, he floated 
with the top of his head out so he 
could breathe. And every so often 
he half opened one eye to make 
sure no danger was near. 

Whistler had protective coloring. 
He was all battleship gray on top, 
and hardly showed from above 
when he was in the water. And he 
was almost white underneath, so 
that anyone on the ocean floor 
would hardly have seen him when 
looking up toward the sky. Whistler 
was fairly safe while he slept, 
though he had some enemies. 

He also had a fin-shaped thing on 
his back that helped him keep his 


balance. When he wanted to roll 
over and over, like a barrel, he just 
lowered that “fin,” and it was 
easy enough. It was lots of fun 
to roll. 

But it was a good thing he was 
streamlined when his enemies got 
after him. 

One rainy afternoon Whistler was 
turning somersaults. So were all 
his young friends. The cool rain 
made them feel friskier than ever. 
By and by the young porpoises 
took a notion to explore a creek. 
Whistler led the way. Perhaps they 
would find something new to eat. 
Strange trees drooped overhead, 
making blue shadows along the 
creek. What was that, lying like 
a dark log with just one end nosing 
the sandy shore? 

Whistler shoved it with his snout. 
Suddenly it woke, and it was not 
a log. One end of it had a tail, and 
this tail struck angrily at him. 
Whistler darted out of reach just 
in time. 

The thing that was not a log had 


The Hitchhiking Plants 


A Gardener Boy Story 


By GARALD LAGARD 


we shivered as the gardener 
boy drew his file across the blade of 
the hoe. ‘“‘Oo!”’ she said. ‘‘That noise 
makes my back all prickly! Do you 
have to do it?” 

The gardener boy nodded. “I 
want to get an early start on the 
weeds this spring,” he said. ‘“‘“The 
back yard looks like a jungle, and it 
will take a good sharp hoe to put it 
in nice shape again.” 

David sighed. ‘‘I wonder where all 
the weeds come from,”’ he said. ‘‘It 
seems that every year more new 
ones show up.”’ 

“‘The answer to that is easy,’’ the 
gardener boy replied. ‘‘Those that 
didn’t blow in, hitchhiked. And then 
we can never quite destroy those we 
have already.”’ 

*‘Hitchhiked?”’ Patsy said doubt- 
fully. 

The gardener boy tested the blade 
of the hoe with his thumb. It was 
quite sharp and he placed it care- 
fully in a corner of the garage. 

“Yes,” he said, “‘we all gave them 
a ride right into the yard.”’ 

“IT didn’t!” David cried. “I 
wouldn’t bring weeds home.”’ 

‘You more than anybody,”’ said 
the gardener boy laughingly. “Of 
course,” he added, ‘‘you didn’t 
mean to.”’ 


Patsy and David both looked very 
bewildered, so the gardener boy 
walked to the opposite wall of the 
garage and searched through a pile of 
shoes. He chose a pair of badly 
scuffed ones which were unmistaka- 
bly David’s. 

‘‘Now,”’ he said, “‘bring a piece of 
white paper and I'll show you where 
a lot of those weed seeds rode.”’ 

He placed the paper on the floor 
and knelt down and struck the shoes 
smartly against the cement. He 
looked closely at what fell from the 
cracks in the leather, and from the 
space between the soles and uppers. 

“Look,” he said. ‘‘I can tell just 
about where you were last summer 
by what seeds come from your 
shoes.”’ 

There was a little scattering of 
dirt, seeds, and burs on the paper. 
The gardener boy pushed one aside 
with his finger, and said, ‘There, 
you went through the barley field 
just outside of town. That sticker is 
a barley seed, and it depends upon 
its ability to get into something and 
hang there to find a new home. If 
that had fallen from your shoe into 
the yard—as many others probably 
did—it would have become a stalk 
of wild barley which I would have had 
to hoe down. Barley is all right in a 
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two green eyes at its other end, 
and long jaws lined with teeth. The 
thing was an alligator, and alligators 
love porpoise meat—when they can 
get it. As the alligator opened its 
jaws and came for him, Whistler 
was so frightened he could hardly 
breathe. One crunch of those sharp 
teeth, and he would be done for! 

This time his whistle was the 
shrill note that warned his playmates 
of the danger. They heard, and fled. 

In that same instant, Whistler 
turned a somersault—just in time. 
Then how he raced! The alligator 
hurried after him, its jaws snapping 
at Whistler’s tail. But the alligator 
had to swim with its four legs, and 
its skin was rough. The young 
porpoise, though, was streamlined. 
Darting through the muddy water, 
knowing it was life or death for him, 
Whistler used all the speed he had. 
He shot down that creek like a 
torpedo. He reached the open sea, 
where the alligator would not follow. 

‘‘Wheeeeeee!’’ he whistled. But 
this time he meant all was well. 


barley field, but it becomes a weed 
when it leaves it.”’ 

‘There is a big stickery one,”’ said 
Patsy. ‘‘What is 

“‘Burdock,”’ replied the gardener 
boy. ‘‘That bur is what remains of 
the flower-head. Each of the little 
points you see hooks inward, and 
quite easily attach themselves to the 
wool of sheep, or to the manes and 
tails of horses, or to clothing and 
shoes, and are carried from one place 
to another. The first burdock in 
America probably was imported, a 
stowaway, with European sheep.”’ 

‘I suppose I brought that one 
from the field along the river,” 
admitted David. “I’ve seen a lot of 
those stickers there.” 

“What are the other seeds?” 
Patsy asked. “Some of them are 
very tiny.” 

The gardener boy shook his head. 
“IT couldn’t tell,” he said. “But 
probably there are mullein, chickory, 
wild mustard, and mallow seeds 
among them—any or all from the 
wild plants that grow where David 
goes adventuring.” 

‘“Mallow,” repeated Patsy. ‘‘That 
sounds like marshmallow.” 

“One kind of mallow is used to 
make that type of candy,”’ replied 
the gardener boy. ‘“‘But you know 
another kind very well; it furnishes 
the tiny ‘cheeses’ for your doll tea 
parties.” 

“Of course,” he continued, ‘“‘all 
seeds do not have to depend upon 
people and animals for transporta- 
tion. The wind carries many of them. 
We have all seen the feathery tops 
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of dandelion plants, and have sent 
them flying with a puff to see whether 
‘our mothers want us.’ Each little 
seed with its parachute goes sailing 
into the sky, sometimes to be carried 
on the breeze for many miles before 
it falls and takes root in its new 
surroundings. Thistles, too, have 
the little plumes that carry the 
thistle seeds exploring.”’ 

‘“‘Weeds must be great travelers,” 
said David. “I suppose they are sort 
of like tramps; never satisfied and 
always ready to go some place else.”’ 

“That’s about right,’ said the 
gardener boy. ‘“‘Nobody wanted all 
the different plant pests in America, 
but here they are. And more come in 
every year; in the holds of steamers, 


on the wheels of aeroplanes, and 
hidden in the baggage of foreign 
travelers. Many of them come mixed 
with grain seeds from Europe and 
Asia. The Russian thistle is one of 
these. You know the Russian thistle 
as a tumbleweed. They are fun to 
watch—rolling and tumbling before 
the wind. That is the way they scat- 
ter their seeds. Each weed has a 
very slight stalk, and when dry it 
easily becomes loosened and away it 
goes, planting a half-million baby 
Russian thistles before somebody 
catches and burns 

‘And it came all the way from 
Russia,’’ mused Patsy. ‘““That must 
be a record for the Gypsy plants.” 

‘‘No, indeed,’”’ replied the gar- 
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dener boy. ‘‘We have weeds from 
China, highest Tibet, and even 
Arabia. That is where we got one of 
our greatest pests, camel’s thorn. 
When the plant is green, it is quite 
useful as food for the Arabian 
camels, but when it dries it becomes 
the wickedest kind of a bur. Each 
spine is as sharp and strong as a steel 
needle. It will go through any kind 
of clothing, and even thin leather. 
And many animals have died from 
accidently swallowing a dry camel’s 
thorn bur.”’ 

Patsy made a wry face. ‘‘Weeds 
are not pleasant, are they?”’ she said. 
“But when they make up their 
minds to travel, I guess they really 
get around.”’ 


Songs Without Mouths 


By I. DYER KUENSTLER 


without mouths —im- 
possible!’’ someone may object. ‘““No 
creature could sing without a mouth!”’ 

Have you ever wondered where 
the sound comes from when grass- 
hoppers, cicadas, katydids and other 
insects ‘‘sing’’? 

Their VOICES are heard day and 
night during the hot summer 
months, but not one of these so- 
called songs are SUNG. 

The GRASSHOPPER is a noisy 
member of nature’s summer choir. 
He makes his monotonous sound by 
using his wing as a sort of violin and 
a part of his leg as a bow. 

All the gentlemen serenade the 
ladies, but no grasshopper chirps 
until he is full grown. The smallish 
ones with imperfect wings, found in 
our gardens in early spring, are 
songless. 

KATYDIDS are sometimes called 
green grasshoppers, but they can 
be recognized by their queer boat- 
shaped appearance, their light green 
color, and their transparent wings. 

Katydids live in trees, and on any 
warm evening the gentleman can 
be heard ‘“‘singing”’ to the lady of his 
choice. Mrs. Katydid does not sing. 
But Mr. Katydid’s song is so loud it 
can be heard for nearly a quarter of 
a mile. 

The katydid’s music-box is found 
at the base of the wing covers on 
the insect’s back. The ‘‘katydid’”’ 
sound is made by the friction of 
the drumlike places on the wing 
covers against each other. The 
sound is made louder by air which 
escapes from the creature’s body. 

“DZZZ-DZZZZ!”’ When the 
CICADA sings it is usually a very 
hot day. 


His song-making machine is on 
his abdomen just behind his last 
pair of legs. The.buzz increases and 
decreases as the horny disks are 
opened and closed by his bodily 
movements. 


The English Cicada is about an 
inch long, but some American species 
are larger and their songs much 
louder. 


The,most interesting cicada has a 
long, hard name. He is called the 
SEPTEMDECIM Cicada, but we 
know him better as the ‘‘Seventeen- 
Year Locust.”’ 


His whole life of seventeen years 
is spent underground nibbling the 
roots of trees, growing and sleeping, 
except for the last few days when he 
sings. 


The Katydid 


As he nears his seventeenth birth- 
day he doesn’t care so much about 
eating. He grows restless and soon 
some strange feeling makes him 
travel upwards. Every day finds 
him a little nearer the surface. 

At last his head comes above 
ground and he crawls into the sun- 
light. But he is a queer brown wing- 
less creature. 

He goes to the nearest tree and 
crawls up the bark until he grows 
very tired. Then he rests and waits, 
for he feels that something is about 
to happen. 

And it does! His skin splits all 
down his back. He crawls out slowly, 
bit by bit. He has a much larger 
head now, and a beautiful cream- 
colored body, which gradually turns 
to a brownish green. He also has 
wings, but they are small and 
crumpled. As he sits on the tree 
trunk they grow and grow until they 
are longer than his body. They are 
soft and transparent. When they 
get hard and dry he will take his 
first trip into the air, and very soon 
we shall hear his song. 

Usually so many cicadas come up 
out of the ground at the same time 
that we call them a ‘Plague of 
Seventeen-Year Locusts.” 

They do not eat the leaves of the 
trees, but the lady cicada makes a 
hole near the end of a branch and 
lay her eggs inside. Very soon after- 
wards that part of the branch bends 
downward and the leaves wither. 
Then the dead part falls to the 
ground. 
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The Cicada 


When a number of cicadas come 
up out of the ground at the same 
time they take possession of the 
nearest oak trees. The gentlemen 
sing from morning to night. Their 
song grows louder and softer, louder 
and softer, all the time, and the 
sound can be heard many blocks 
away. But after a week or so the 
sound grows fainter and fainter, till 
it dies away altogether. But if noise 
is any sign of happiness the cicadas 
certainly enjoy their short life on the 
wing. 

Most of us are familiar with the 
black CRICKET who creeps into 
our basements in the fall. And once 


The Grasshopper 


inside Mr. Cricket’s cheerful chirp- 
ing may be heard for weeks if the 
house cat does not become too in- 
terested in his song. 

Not so very long ago SINGING 
INSECTS were in great demand in 
certain foreign countries. The people 
of Florence, Italy, believed that a 
cricket’s behavior foretold the 
future of the person who owned it. 

Crickets with loud “‘voices’’ were 
captured and put in small cages and 
sold a week or two before Ascension 
Day. The tiny pets got the best of 
care for they were to be released 
upon the great Feast Day. If a 
cricket sprang away joyfully when 


A Thief in the Night 


By MAE N. MORRIS 


Au the little meadow people 
were busy. Baby birds were always 
hungry and kept their parents 
flying here and there for food; the 
meadow mice had a lively little 
family in a burrow in the orchard; 
Mrs. Longtail, the muskrat, had 
five well-behaved children who could 
swim and dive as well as she could; 
Mr. and Mrs. Woodchuck had a 
family to be proud of, and Mrs. 
Mallard Duck’s thirteen ducklings 
scooted back and forth across the 
brook, following their mother wher- 
ever she went. Sometimes, heels 
up and heads down, they would 
dive for food but they always kept 
very close to their mother and there 
was a reason for this. In the sunny 
meadow and along the _ brook’s 
edge were many dangers. Snapper, 


the big turtle, lived in the tall 
marsh grass and liked nothing better 
for dinner than a duckling. At night 
the small screech owl hunted, and 
they could hear his strange, ‘‘Who- 
00-00-00-0-0! It 
made them tremble. Even the noisy 
old black crows, when hungry 
enough, would swoop down from 
the sky upon the little ducklings. 
So all the little meadow people 
had to use their wits in order to 
live. But, for all this, they were 
happy, and the dangers around 
them had taught them to be quick 
and clever, and to use their eyes 
and ears and noses. 

Sometimes boys hunted and 
trapped them and this was hard to 
understand. The crows, snakes, 
skunks, and turtles killed because 
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its cage was opened, his owner be- 
lieved that he would experience 
health and prosperity for a whole 
year. But if the little pet seemed 
sick or crawled away slowly, his 
master thought that bad luck was 
in store for him. 

Singing Insects of all kinds were 
also popular in Japan. The cicada 
was very much in demand because 
of his loud song. The Japanese 
caught him in a kind of butterfly 
net with an extra long handle. 

The noisy little captives were sold 
in markets and stores in tiny cages 
of all shapes and patterns. 

All insect cages were opened 
during the Festival of Singing In- 
sects, and the queer little pets got a 
few days of freedom before they 
were killed by the first touch of 
frost. 

The song of the cicada was known 
and admired by the ancients and 
was sometimes mentioned by their 
poets. 


The Cricket 


they were hungry and needed food 
that was to be expected—but why 
should boys make it so difficult 
for the little creatures of the woods? 
Some boys loved them and were 
kind to them but it was hard to 
know who could be trusted. 

One sunny June morning, Hairy 
Woodpecker was thinking about 
these things as he flew across the 
meadow; he was also thinking about 
some eggs in a strange nest in the 
sand on the bank. It really wasn’t 
a nest at all but just a hollow in the 
bank where Mrs. Turtle had laid 
her eggs. She had covered them 
with sand and left them there. 
Every morning Hairy looked at 
the spot where Mrs. Turtle had 
deposited her eggs and he hoped 
some day to see the baby turtles 
as they came out of their shells, 
but this morning as he flew over 
the sand-bank he was surprised to 
see broken eggshells on the ground. 
“The turtle eggs have hatched,” 
he said to himself, but alighting 
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Mr. Skunk finds 


near them he saw no baby turtles. 
The white eggs had been dug from 
their hiding place. Someone had 
eaten them and scattered the shells 
about. Hairy was alarmed. ‘‘Poor 
Mrs. Turtle,” he said, ‘‘someone 
has eaten her eggs. Who was the 
thief?”’ 

He asked Blue Jay about it, but 
Blue Jay only laughed. ‘““Why do 
you worry about turtle eggs?” 
he shrieked. ‘‘Who- cares —who 
cares!”’ 

“Saucy fellow,” chirped Hairy. 

He then found his cousin Downy 
and asked him about it. Downy 
was interested. “It must have hap- 
pened in the night,’’ said Downy, 
“for last night at sunset there 
were no eggshells on the bank for I 
flew over there for a grain of gravel. 
It must have been a thief who came 
in the night.”’ 

“Do you suppose it was Screech 
Owl?” asked Hairy. 

‘“‘No,”’ answered Downy. “I think 
Screech Owl eats mice. Bats, cats 
and whip-poor-wills travel about 
by night, but I am sure that they 
wouldn’t do it.” 


Folks make fun of turtles 
And call them awful slow, 
But when mine wants to get some- 


where 


You ought to see him go. 


the turtle eggs! 

“Let’s find Great-Grandfather 
Turtle and tell him about it,” 
said Hairy Woodpecker, and away 
they flew toward the brook. 

Great-Grandfather Turtle listened 
patiently to Hairy’s story. He didn’t 
seem surprised. “I know who stole 
those eggs,’’ he snapped. “‘I know 
the thief!” 

“‘Who did it?”’ asked Hairy and 
Downy, together. 

“It was a night prowler,” said 
the old turtle. “It was Mr. Skunk!”’ 

“The rascal!’ said Hairy. ‘‘We 
never thought of him. Poor Mrs. 
Turtle it’s a shame.”’ 

“She won’t know about it nor 
care,” said Great-Grandfather 
Turtle. “She lays her eggs in the 
sand and that is the end of it, so 
far as she is concerned. Don’t worry, 
there will be turtles enough, even 
if those eggs didn’t hatch. Mr. 
Skunk won’t find al/ the nests in 
the sand-bank. He is a good fellow 
even if he does like eggs occasionally, 
for he destroys many harmful 
insects, and grubs which he digs 
from the ground. He is the farmer’s 
friend for he kills the tomato worms 


Turtles 


By CLARA G. CORNELL 


Because 
trips 


I'll bet the turtle’s habit 
Of carrying all he owns 


Upon his back made someone think 


Of trailer-cars for homes. 
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that would destroy the farmer’s 
tomatoes.’”’ This was a long speech 
for Great-Grandfather Turtle, and 
he snapped his hard old jaws 
together as if to say: “I’ve said 
enough!”’ 

But Hairy Woodpecker had 
another question on the end of his 
sharp tongue. “‘You—you don’t 
blame Mr. Skunk for eating those 
eggs—do you?” 

The old turtle did not answer 
for such a long time that the wood- 
peckers thought he must be offended. 
At last he said, very slowly, ‘‘Mr. 
Skunk was only doing his duty. 
We all have work to do—it’s sort 
of a plan, as near as I can figure 
things out.”’ 

‘‘Are we all in the plan?” asked 
Hairy Woodpecker. 

““Yes,’’ answered the old turtle. 
“You and Downy are egg-eaters, 
are you not?” 

“I never thought 
said Hairy. 

“You like insect eggs and Mr. 
Skunk likes turtle eggs,’’ continued 
Great-Grandfather Turtle. ‘“‘Why 
should you blame him?” 

‘‘But we save the trees by eating 
the eggs of insects. If we didn’t 
destroy the eggs they would hatch 
and the insects would eat the 
leaves of the trees or bore holes 
in their bark.”’ 


is true,’’ said Great-Grand- 
father Turtle. “If Mr. Skunk didn’t 
eat a few turtle eggs there might be 
too many turtles in our meadow. 
I hope that those eggs which he 
ate last night were Mrs. Snapping 
Turtle’s eggs for the snappers are 
unpleasant fellows and if there 
were too many of them around, 
Mrs. Duck would not have a 
duckling left. So the plan is for 
everybody’s good. Some day I'll 
tell you more about it, but no more 
today—no more today!’’ And the 
old turtle slid off from the flat 
rock into the brook and swam 
swiftly away. 


about that,’’ 


Folks say that they are stupid, 
But that I’m sure is wrong, 
it’s smart 


when making 


To take your house along. 
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THE RUBY-THROATED AUMMING-BIRD 


Here is a bird’s nest. 


It was made by a Ruby-throated Humming- 
bird. 


It was woven of plant down and spider web. 
It is covered with lichens. 


The feet are tiny. 

The bill is long and share. 

Humming-birds feed on insects and honey. 
The wings are very strong. 


NATURE STUDY READING CARDS 
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Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


Humming-birds are found only in North and 
South America. 

There are about five hundred varieties. 

They are all small. 

The Ruby-throat is only about three inches 


Here are two baby Humming-birds. 
They are about fo fly from the nest. 
Look for Humming-birds in May. 

Then they will be back from the South. 
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Nature Study Lesson By THELMA MORELAND 


ae 


The Barn 
Swallow 


The little barn swallow is well known 
to most of us. Like a tiny airplane, you 
may see him dart swiftly through the 
air, in his endless search for winged 
insects, which make up his chief diet. 
Occasionally, when he gets thirsty, he 
dips swiftly downward, and takes a 
drink from a stream or river, alwavs on 
the fly. 


The barn swallow makes his nest of mud and sticks, which he plasters on to the rafters of 
barns and sheds. There the mother swallow lays five pretty, brown-speckled eggs. It is good for 
the farmer to protect the swallows, for they destroy thousands of insects every day. Often in 
the fall of the year, you will notice great flocks of swallows that are preparing to migrate to the 
tropics, where they spend their winters. The swallows are very swift fliers, often making 
100 miles per hour. 

Directions: 


The swallow should be colored a purplish black, with orange markings on his throat and breast. 
Color, cut out and mount the bird in our Nature notebook. Look up all the information you can 
find about barn swallows, and write a paragraph for the Nature Study booklet. 


The Fawn 


This pretty little creature is a fawn, or a young deer. In the early days of our country deer 
were very common everywhere. They furnished the meat supply for our pioneer ancestors. Deer 
meat is called venison. Now the deer is quite scarce, being almost unknown in some sections of 
the country. Are there any deer in your community? 


Little Fleetfoot is shy and timid. You may see 
him grazing in some field or meadow, but just let 
him catch sight of YOU, and Zip!—he is gone, 
just as quick as a wink. You will see the flash of a 
snow-white tail bobbing across the hill, and he is 
gone. The deer may be tamed, however, and will 
then be as friendly as sheep. Many deer become 
tame, and graze with the farmer’s cattle, even 
feeding with them in the barn lots. 


Directions: 


Color the fawn a light tan, with soft brown spots. 
These spots disappear as the fawn grows up. Leave 
the tail, neck and stomach white. The shrubbery 
and leaves may be various shades of red, green and 
yellow. Mount the picture in the Nature Study 
booklet, and write a short paragraph about Fleet- 
foot, the Fawn. 
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Ebenezer Is Intrigued 
with Garden Charm 


By MARGUERITE GODE 


When summer gardens spilled their charm, 
Friend Ebenezer found 

A fortune in fresh vegetables 

Had blossomed from the ground. 

It seemed a wondrous miracle 

That tiny seeds could bear 

Such gift of health and loveliness 

As he found hidden there. 


How little earthworms did their bit 
To irrigate the soil, 

How ladybugs protected plants 
And guaranteed man’s toil. 

These and a host of garden facts 
Did Ebenezer learn, 

As every morning he rejoiced 

At summer’s bright return. 


The winter tree that bore no leaves 
Had grown a wreath of shade, 

A grass-green carpet graced the lawn 
Where little children played, 

And thus, before he packed his grip 
To seek vacation lore, 

He reveled in the luxury 

Of nature’s golden store. 


Aren’t you curious to know: 


How earthworms irrigate the soil? 

How ladybugs protect plants? 

What weather elements make gardens flourish? 
What part does man have in producing plants? 
What vegetables are healthful? 

Why do trees shed their leaves in the fall? 

Do they sleep all winter? 

What other things do you like about summer? 
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June Art 


Suggestions 


By LOUISE 


a it is June! We can 
hardly keep our minds on our work 
for speculating on the last day of 
school, promotion time and the 
glorious vacation fun that will 
follow. We have tried to plan our 
art work this month to suit June 
interests and to carry over into 
vacation time. 


June Calendar 
(Page 27) 


Lucky is the child who will spend 
his vacation time in a_ garden. 
Perhaps your school has a garden 
in which children can study the 
growth of plants. So much valuable 
correlative work can be developed 
about the study of a garden. There 
is the subject of color scales, the 
drawing of flowers and the identi- 
fication of flowers. 

We might decorate flowerpots 
or improvised vases. In a woodwork 
class, we can make decorative flower 
sticks to be used in the garden. We 
can build bird houses. We can print 
tags and identification labels. 

We can work out spelling lists. 
We can plan an imaginary sale of 
flowers and so make up interesting 
arithmetic problems. The class can 
make a wonderful scrapbook of 
garden scenes and flower pictures. 


Good Citizenship Poster 
(Page 40) 


Here is another garden subject. 
This time it deals with vegetables. 
Correlate this with the discussion of 
healthful vegetables, products raised 
for human consumption and _ for 
food for animals. Perhaps we can 
make a cookbook scrapbook. 


Arithmetic Rhyme 
(Page 18) 


Whoever thought that arithmetic 
verses could be made about the old 
woman who wandered about on a 
big gander? Well, here they are. 
This is the first of a series of such 
subjects, which offers reading, writ- 


ing and arithmetic for young 
children. 


June Song 
(Page 25) 


If you are like a little boy we 
know, you will make up a lot more 


D. TESSIN 


verses for the song about grandpa’s 
farm. Think of all the interesting 
things that go on on a farm,— 
there is milking time, gathering the 
eggs, making cheese, cutting hay, 
gathering fruit, churning butter, 
picnics, the old swimming hole, and 
ever so many other things that one 
can sing about. 


Decorative Curtain Pulls 
(Page 41) 


Here is a problem that allows 
for much creative work, stimulating 
the imagination and demanding 
neatness in cutting and pasting. 
The object of the lesson is to make 
something useful and decorative. 

The materials needed are: Light- 
weight colored string, a wooden 
bead, colored construction papers, 
scissors, glue, pencil and _ eraser. 

Upon scratch paper, draw a design 
for a curtain pull. A design, as (1), 
is very simple to make. Trace the 
flower upon folded colored paper 
and cut out. Before cutting, put a 
little dab of glue between the papers 
at point (X). This will hold the two 
cuttings together and prevent them 
from shifting. 

From green folded papers, cut 
a group of leaves. Some may be 
yellow-green, some blue-green and 
others standard green. Glue a few 
of the leaves to the back of one of 
the flowers (A). 

Double a piece of light-weight 
string. Make a knot about 4 or 5 
inches down from the top (B). 
See how the knot is made (C). 
When tightened, it looks like (D). 
Then pass the ends (E) through 
a heavy needle and string a large 
wooden bead up to the knot (F). 
Slip the needle off the string and 
tie a double knot below the bead 
(G). To the ends of the string we 
glue the paper ornament. The dis- 
tance between the bead and the 
ornament should be 4 or 5 inches. 
One actually pulls the curtain up 
and down by taking hold of the 
bead. See how the ends of the string 
have been pounded flat to make 
them lie smoothly when glued 
between the papers (H). 

Glue the ends of the string to the 
back of flower (H). Then add 
enough glue to make the two 
flowers on either side. (K) shows how 
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the string is attached to the curtain. 


(2)—The ellipses are cut from 
folded paper, as (X). Glue the 
strings between. Glue the two 
ellipses together. Decorate both sides. 
In order to make both sides 
alike, cut two of every leaf and 
flower needed. 


(3)—Instead of gluing separate 
leaves between the two layers of 
the butterfly, we glue in little 
groups of leaves and flowers. (L) 
shows how the leaves are attached 
to the back of a flower. Over this 
glue (M), which is exactly the 
same size as (L). This finishes 
both sides. Add centers. Brown 
bodies may be glued over the centers 
of the yellow butterflies. 


(4)—The bluebird was cut exactly 
as (X), and flowers added, as on (3). 

(5)—Little angels are especially 
nice for bedroom curtains. Like 
(X) two pieces are cut of (N). 
Two pieces are cut of (P) and 
(Q). Attach the hair to one side. 
Glue the wings in between. Add 
the strings. Glue the two heads 
together. Attach the hair to the 
other side. Add leaves and flower 
to either side. 


By making these ornaments of 
double construction paper, gives 
them sufficient weight to hang well. 


A Lesson in Lettering 
(Page 42) 


Here is a very interesting problem 
in lettering. The various effects 
can be worked out from the most 
simple, straight line letters. 

Draw a plain letter upon a piece 
of white tissue paper. It might be 
the letter (F). Take the sketch to the 
window, and carefully trace through, 
upon the other side, all the details 
of the letter. Use a soft lead pencil. 

Now place the tissue paper upon 
a sheet of paper and trace the 
letter down accurately. This may 
be done by going over the lines with 
a sharp pointed pencil, or by rubbing 
gently, but firmly, over the letter 
with the thumb nail, as shown. 

After the first tracing has been 
made, slide the tissue paper over 
and down a little, and trace again 
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(1). Be sure all lines are parallel. 

(2)—This shows how all the 
corresponding corners have been 
connected with lines. 

(3)—Erase out all unnecessary 
lines to develop either a front view, 
or a back view, of the letter (4). 

(5, 6)—Both of these have been 
made from a simple script letter. 

(7, 8, 9)—These show the letter 
(S). The latter was made from a 
double line letter. 

Initial letters may be connected, 
as (ODR). Letters may form a 
word, as (YORK). 

The year date (1940) has been 
worked out in three different effects. 

A perspective view of simple toys 
can also be worked out in this 
method. 

After the outlines have been 
completed, try coloring the letters, 
using one color for the face, one 
color for the side, and a tint or 
shade of the latter for the top or 
base, as the view may be. 


Program Covers 
(Page 43) 


Because of a request, we are 
offering a set of program covers, 
which can be made up for June 
entertainments. The idea can be 
used for decorated announcements 
for a program. They may contain 
the honorable report of the year’s 
work at school. The suggestions 
may also be used as greeting cards. 


(A)—The folder is made of con- 
struction paper, 6 x 12 inches. 
Paste the program into the folder. 
The programs may be _ prepared 
for the class by hectographing the 
latter upon sheets of white typing 
paper. The decorations on the inside 
and outside covers may be drawn 


and colored in crayons or paints, 
or cut from tinted papers. 


(B)—In this case the ends of the 
side flaps have been cut in a dec- 
orative manner; use pattern (X). 
A little unit of leaves and flowers 
has been prepared from cut papers 
and added to the edge of the top 
flap. See how they slightly extend 
over the edge (2). 


(C)—This is a very simple folder. 
The top flap has been cut in scallops; 
use pattern (Y). Decorations may 
be added to the inside and outside 
of the cover. The top cover does 
not completely cover the typing 
paper (3). An interesting lower 
flap may be included in the design 
(4). This should extend well under 
the top flap when the program is 
closed. 


(D)—This is a booklet type of 
folder. See how the typing paper 
folds the other way now. The 
edge has been cut from pattern (Z). 
The finished size is (5). 


On the opposite page we have 
two more suggestions. (E) is made 
of construction paper, 6 x 10 inches. 
The center panel is 4 inches wide, 
and the other panels are 2 inches 
and 1 inch wide. (6) shows the 
finished folder. 

(F)—The measurements are given 
for this design. The scallops are 
added to the left folder. (7) shows 
a decorated fold of colored con- 
struction paper pasted over the 
typing paper, before the latter is 
mounted into the cover. (8, 9) 
are details for the latter. (10) is 
the finished program cover. 


(G)—This illustrates a small cut- 
paper unit to be pasted upon design 


(6) or (2). 
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Summer-Time Handicraft 
(Page 44) 


With summer-time activities so 
near at hand, we are offering a sheet 
of woodwork designs that are decora- 
tive and useful. 

(1)—This sketch shows the meas- 
urements for an attractive ink- 
stand. The sides and base have been 
cut from wood (packing boxes). 
The little ink bottle may be any 
shape or size. The design has been 
cut so as to make a convenient 
ledge at the front upon which to 
rest the pen holder. 

(2)—Here we have a full size 
pattern. The pen holder may rest 
at points (4) or (5). See how 
the extension (3) fits into the corre- 
sponding space on the base. (M) 
shows a perspective view of this. 
Screw or nail and glue sides to base. 

Cut two pieces exactly alike for 
the sides of the stand. Cut the 
base out accurately. Sandpaper 
all edges smoothly. Details for 
painting the design may be traced 
upon the sides at this point. They 
should be traced on the inside and 
outside of each piece. Then glue 
and nail the ends on to the base. 

Paint the stand with oil color. 
Use turpentine or gasoline as a 
mixing medium. Finish with a coat 
of varnish or shellac. Be sure to 
wash out all brushes well in gasoline, 
or they will dry stiff and be ruined. 
Keep all paint cloths in a large 
metal bucket to prevent fires. 

(H, J, K)—These are additional 
design suggestions. Instead of an 
inkstand, the designs may be used 
for boxes, as (L). Correspondence, 
or buttons, needles, and thread may 
be kept in such a box. 

The little curtain pulls can also 
be made of wood instead of paper. 


BASE OF STAND 2/2 x7 
ONE BIRO 1S REVERSE OF THE OTHER. 
NAIL & GLUE BIRDS TO BASE. 

PAINT BIRDS A LIGHT COLOR WITH 


A PRETTY WINDOW LEDGE 
FLOWER..POT ... STAND. 


WINGS A DEEPER 
VALUE. USE OIL 
PAINT. FINISH 

WitH A COAT 
OF VARNISH. 
ApD RUBBER 

TACKS TO BASE. 
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GOOD CITIZENSHIP POSTER 
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SUMMER-TIME HANDICRAFT 
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THE ELEPHANT By Phyllis I. Britcher and Nancy Yarnall 


What a nice big animal the elephant is! And 
what a long, long nose he has. He smells very well 
with his long nose, which we call his trunk. He also 
uses his trunk as a hand. He picks up food and 
water with it and lifts it to his mouth. The elephant 
has small eyes and cannot see far, but he can hear 
well with his big ears. Elephants are very strong 
and in some countries they work hard. In America 
we see them in a zoo, or with a circus where they 
perform simple tricks. 


Instructions 


Yellow-Green—Background 
Dark Gray—Elephant 
Dark Green—Foliage 
Red—Barrel 

Yellow—Band on Barrel 
White—Toes 
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Garden Time 


By MARGUERITE GODE 


Garden time—and the markets overflowing with ripe, colorful vegetables 
and brilliant flowers, gathered from the brown lap of summer. 

How appropriate it will be, in connection with food study or school garden- 
ing, to assemble all these odds and ends of nature and weave them into mean- 
ingful posters or booklets for art work. 

You'll be surprised to discover what distinguished people masquerade under 
the guise of a green garden cucumber, a rosy-cheeked beet or a red-faced 
tomato. 

Take the lazy pumpkin, for example, or the summer squash. What comical 
rotund bodies they will make in fashioning a vegetable man like the one our 
Hannah discovered at market. 

String beans are also very versatile. Who could ask for better appendages 
than the long willowy wax bean. The circus giraffe who makes folks laugh 
depends entirely upon this vegetable for his existence, as you will see 
in the illustration. 

Try working out some of these Good Health people. Sketch them with 
pencil or ink. Give them a finish of water color or crayon and you'll be pleased 
with the result. Some children might enjoy saving the colored pictures in 
seed catalogues or the labels on vegetable cans, and may work out inter- 
esting units from this type of material. 

Posters depicting a good health parade or a vegetable village will be an 
interesting project. Individual booklets containing these good health char- 
acters will afford much opportunity for creative work. 

Garden time is a happy time, so let’s enjoy it right now. Are you ready? 


The Vegetable Man 


By MARGUERITE GODE 


Today down at the market-place, 
Oh, what do you suppose! 
Our Hannah said she saw a man 
Who had a turnip nose, 
A little man all dressed in style, 
With ruffly cabbage head 
And crinkly cauliflower ears 
And mouth turned radish red. 


He wore a mushroom for a hat 
And brown potato boots, 

His trousers were the latest cut 
Of orange carrot roots. 

Tomato buttons trimmed his coat 
To make it seem more gay, 

An onion watch hung on a string 
And told the time of day. 


Our Hannah told me this strange tale 
Before I went to bed. 

‘‘Perhaps you’ll see him there yourself 
On market day,”’ she said; 

“‘A little man in smart attire 
With eyes of plum shade blue.’ 

I think our Hannah fell asleep 

And dreamed it all, don’t you? 
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The Poetry Corner 


THE DUCKS AT 
THE PARK 


By Iva RIEBEL JuDy 


The ducks at the park 

Are such funny things; 
They sail right along 

And then flop their wings. 


And when we are eating 
Our picnic lunch, 

They all come a-squawking 
A great big bunch; 

Some even will come 
On the bank to eat, 

The times when we throw 
Down bread at our feet. 


There’re big ones and little ones, 
White and brown— 
And even the little ones 
Never drown; 
My dad says there’s web 
On their feet which makes 
A paddle for them 
To use on the lakes. 


We think that the ducks 
At the park are fun 

My mother, my dad, 
And just every one. 


BATHS 


By INEz GEORGE GRIDLEY 


Grasshoppers never take a bath, 
They have the strangest habit, 
They split their skins and wriggle 

out 
As nimble as a rabbit! 


But we wash in a big bathtub 
And make the soapsuds bubble; 
I’m glad to bathe the same old skin— 
Their way is too much trouble! 


PUZZLE 


By ELEANOR ALLETTA CHAFFEE 


The robin never goes to school, 
And yet he well knows how 
To build a snug and lovely nest 

Upon a swinging bough. 


The ant has never been to class, 
Yet he can, underground, 

Store all his family and their food 
Where they cannot be found. 


I have to go to school for years 
To learn to count my change, 
To read and spell and write my 
name— 
I think it very strange! 


BUTTERCUPS 
By Ciara G. CorRNELL 


I know that buttercups are wise, 
Because they always tell 
When held close up beneath your 
chin 
If you like butter well. 


As sure’s you do, they’ll give your 
skin 
A lovely golden glow; 
But if you don’t, then they will 
leave 
It just as white as snow. 


I wonder what it is that makes 
Those flowers so very wise. 

Is it because their hearts of gold 
Hold secret fairy eyes? 


FAIRY LACE 
By Ciara G. CorRNELL 


The fairies make some lovely things; 
When they’ve no work to do 
They tat their round lace table- 
cloths, 
Their pretty doilies, too. 


Then when the summer days are hot 
They wash their lace at night, 
And spread it on green stems to 

bleach 
Beneath the sun’s strong light. 


Most people call it Queen Anne’s 
Lace 
There never was a queen 
Who owned such dainty, fairy things 
As in the fields are seen. 


COUNTRY SWIMMERS 


By Norman C. SCHLICHTER 


Little geese are funny, 
Little geese are fine, 

Going to their swimming holes, 
Walking in a line. 


Did you ever see them 
Slipping in the water? 

First goes the mother goose, 
Then goes her daughter. 


THE IMPOLITE 
BUMBLEBEE 
By CLarA BELL THURSTON 
A bumblebee was hiding 
Way down inside a rose, 


And when I went to smell it,— 
He stung me on my nose! 
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OLD SPIDER 


By Marian PARKER 


I am Old Spider, just 
Spinning away, 

Spinning and spinning, the 
Whole sunny day. 


Strong is my web, ’though it’s 
Finer than lace, 

Carefully fastened in 
Just the right place. 


Here I sit quietly, 
Waiting to see 

What will come in to be 
Dinner for me. 


ABOUT VACATION 


By NorMaAn C. SCHLICHTER 


Vacation, too, is school time. 

The big bright earth is a book, 
Full of living pictures 

At which we all should look. 


We should study flowers, 
Wild ones when we go 

Hiking through the country. 
They are fine to know. 


We should watch the birds fly, 
Should watch the stars come out, 
Should learn a lot of new things 
To tell our school about. 


THE DUTIFUL ROBINS 


By INeEz GEORGE GRIDLEY 


The robin triplets 
Have breakfast in bed, 
They tip their heads back 
And wait to be fed. 


Each dutiful child 
Stays in the nest 
And never spills cereal 

On his vest. 


They listen intently 
While father sings, 
And ALWAYS eat 
What their mother brings! 


THE CLOWN 


By MARIAN PARKER 


With his jolly white clothes, 
And his funny red nose, 

And his silly, wide, painted grin; 
With his little toy gun 

And his car that won’t run, 
The clown takes a somersault in. 


With a donkey or pig, 

That he makes dance a jig, 
He stirs up a terrible din. 
With a laugh and a shout, 
He goes tumbling about, 
And frolics all over the ring. 
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STEAM 


Helen House é 
Ez 

loc 
ex 

What is that coming down the street? Hurrah! a steam shovel. 
You watch it go by; then you wonder where it’s going, and then — 
very soon you have to find out. pa 
The big shovel seems almost like a human hand. It taps a ha 
rock, coaxes it, then into the truck it is dropped. It groans, th 
scratches, chugs, and spits. co 

Even if there are no new houses going up near you, every 
town has its W.P.A., water and sewer trenches. Children see so th 


many more details than you do, that they will easily add all the 


bo 
fixings that go with a steam shovel. 
WA pu 
Let them describe the set-up. Don’t be alarmed by—‘‘How : 
; ne 
will I draw it?’’ 
If you, teacher, act as though it were easy and draw the out- 


line on the board, other things will take care of themselves. an 


First it is a box (1); then a door (2); (3) is the place the box 
turns on; (4) is the part that creeps over the ground; (5, 6, 7) 
boom, shaft, shovel. Color? Yellow, red, gray or green. They have 
names, usually in black, on the sides. Maybe you'll have a line of 
trucks waiting to be filled with dirt and stones. 


Use 9” x 12” manila paper and crayons. 
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Helen WH. HNovse 


‘*Sit down, Jimmy,”’ etc.! !‘*You all know what the fire engine 
looks like!’’"—That’s just it, they do; they love the noise, color, and 


excitement. 

See what a grand set of papers you have after you have dis- 
cussed a fire scene. The drawings below are copied from children’s 
papers. The lady leaning out of the window has lots of blonde 


hair! The house is yellow, white water comes from the hose, and 


the men wear black clothes. Of course you mustn’t dictate any 
color scheme. 


When the “‘I can’ts”’ start, nip them in the bud with, ‘‘Well, 


the truck has two wheels, a longs line to connect them, and a 
box shape for the engine. That is easy. You can draw that. Then 
put on the things you have seen on the truck.’’ So many people 
need a push to start! 

Don’t look vacant. Children easily sense lack of enthusiasm; 


and they do not need a constant attack of ‘‘do this and do that.”’ 


Use 9” x 12” manila paper and crayons. 


FIRE 
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The Red, White and Blue 


A Flag Activity 
By ALICE HAWTHORNE 


Feu Day is on June 14, when most schools are 
dismissed for the summer, but it is not out of order in a 
land as free as ours to pay tribute to our flag, first 
raised in 1777, on any or every day. And how children 
do love the flag and its history. Its symbolism is so easy 
for a child to understand: red says be brave; white, be 
pure; blue, be true. Saluting it is a daily thrill. 


“TI pledge allegiance to the flag of the United 
States of America and to the republic for which 
it stands; one nation, indivisible, with liberty 


and justice for all 


It is truly a dramatic situation, as a group of children 
face the gorgeous banner, each with his right hand 
over his heart; then, at the words ‘“‘to the flag’’ each 
right hand stretched forward, palm up, toward the 
flag. In no better way can we vitalize flag instruction 
than with an activity which gives each child an oppor- 
tunity to actually make a flag. 


The Making of a Flag 


Materials Needed: 
One piece of white paper, 9” x 6!5 
One piece of dark blue paper, 4” x 3!” 
Three strips of red paper, 9” x 14” 
Four strips of red paper, 5” x 19” 


Since 48 stars would be a bit too difficult for a 
primary child to cut and paste, he can just fold the 
piece of blue paper for the field, or union as it is some- 
times called, in a 16 fold; then, where the folds meet, 
cut out a little triangle so that when the paper is 
opened there will be nine diamond-shaped holes. Paste 
this in the upper left-hand corner of the white paper. 


Then paste one of the 5’’ x !5” strips at the top of the 


flag. Paste another 5” x 15” strip even with the bottom 
of the blue field. Paste two others 14” below the first 
strip and 14” above the fourth strip. Then paste a 
9” x 14” strip at the very bottom of the flag. Skip 14” 
and paste another. The last one is pasted 14’ below the 
bottom of the blue field. This makes seven red stripes 


and six white ones. 


FLAG ETIQUETTE 

Never let the flag touch the ground or water. 

Men and boys remove their hats when a flag 
goes by. 

The flag must not be used for decoration or for a 
table cover. 

The flag must not be used for advertising. 

Old flags should be “reverently’’ burned in 
private. 


The flag is raised at sunrise and taken down at 
sunset. (The flag should be raised ‘‘briskly,”’ 
and ‘‘slowly”’ lowered.) 


The Making of Our First American Flag 
A Simple Play 


CHARACTERS: 

GENERAL GEORGE WASHINGTON (in wig, three- 
cornered hat, silver buckles, colonial suit with 
frill down front of shirt, frills of lace in sleeves) 

CoLONEL GEORGE Ross (in colonial costume) 

RosBertT Morais (in colonial costume) 

Mrs. Betsy Ross (in colonial dress, cap, and white 
apron) 

ACT I 
Scene I 


(In Mrs. Ross’s house on Arch Street in Phila- 
delphia. As scene opens she is sitting sewing in her 


Historic and Special Days to 
Display the Flag 


Above schools—-Every day 

Lincoln’s Birthday—-February 12 

Washington’s_ Birthday Febru- 
ary 22 

Mother’s Day~-Second Sunday in 
May 


Memorial Day——May 30 (At half- 
mast until noon; then at full-mast 
until sunset) 


Flag Day——June 14 
Independence Day —July 4 


Labor Day—First Monday in Sep- 
tember 


Columbus Day~—October 12 
Armistice Day -November 11 


There are, of course, other special 
days. 
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sitting-room, her little sewing basket on the 
table near her. A knock is heard.) 


Mrs. Ross (to herself): Dear me, someone at my 
door. (She opens the door) Why, General Washington 
(with a curtsy). How honored I am. 


GENERAL WASHINGTON (presents COLONEL Ross 
and RosBert Morris): Mrs. Ross, we have come as a 
committee from Congress to ask you, the best needle- 
woman in Philadelphia, to make a flag for our country. 
Can you do it? 


Mrs. Ross: I can try. 


WASHINGTON (hands her a paper): Here is a rough 
sketch of a flag. What do you think of it? It has thirteen 
stripes—seven red, six white—and a blue field with 
white stars. 


Mrs. Ross: I think, General Washington, that it 
should be longer. 


WASHINGTON: Have you any other suggestions? 


Mrs. Ross: Yes, General, if I may be so bold as to 
say so. I would put the stars in a circle instead of just 
scattered. Then I would have five-pointed stars instead 
of six-pointed ones. 
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WASHINGTON: Yes, five-pointed ones are better; but 
they would be hard to make. 


Mrs. Ross: No, no, General Washington, I can do 
it with one clip of the scissors. (She picks up a piece 
of paper, folds it and with one clip makes a beau- 
tiful star with five points.) 


WASHINGTON, COLONEL Ross AND Mr. Morris 
(together): We want our flag to have five-pointed 
stars. 


WASHINGTON: We will be back in a few days for the 
flag. 


Mrs. Ross: I will have it ready, General. 


Scene I] 


(Later in the same room) 


Mrs. Ross (answers knock at her door): Why, 
come in, General Washington. The flag is finished and 
I hope it pleases you. 


WASHINGTON: Indeed it is beautiful. Your country 
will always honor you as the maker of our first Ameri- 
can flag. The new country thanks you, Mrs. Ross. 


A GAME 

1 2 3 + a 6 7 8 
Del. Pa. N. J. Ga. Conn. Mass. Md. S. ©. 

9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 
N. H. Va. WN. ¥. N.C. R. I. Vt. Ky. Tenn. 

17 18 19 20 21 a2 23 24 
Ohio La. Ind. Miss. Ill. Ala. Me. Mo. 

25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 
Ark. Mich. Fla. Tex. Iowa Wis. Calif. Minn. 

33 34 3 36 37 38 39 40 
Ore. Kans. W. Va. Nev. Nebr. Colo. N. Dak. S. Dak. 

41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 
Mont. Wash. Idaho Wyo. Utah Okla. N. Mex. Ariz. 


The number above the state represents a star in the flag. Each star represents a particular state. Name them. Find the one 
that belongs to you. The states are listed in the order that they were admitted to the Union. 


Flag Test 


Why are the top stripe and and bottom stripe red? 
What does the red mean? the white? the blue? 

I have ———— stripes; ————-red, ————-white. 

I have —-——stars. 

I have a field of ————. 

Which star especially belongs to you? 

Who wrote “The Star Spangled Banner’’? 


Two Flag Poems to Learn 
“Your Flag and My Flag,”’ Wilber Nesbit 
“The Flag Goes By,’’ Henry H. Bennett 
Every child should have read to him, at least once a 


year, ‘““The Makers of the Flag,’”’ a speech by Franklin 
K. Lane. ‘‘The Stars and Stripes Forever” is the most 


popular march that was ever written to “‘honor’’ the 
flag. It was written by John Philip Sousa. It should be 
played often. 


On the grave of Francis Scott Key, the author 
of ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner,” in Frederick, 
Maryland, a large flag floats day and night. It 
is the only place where a flag may float all and 
every night. It was a flag, during a naval attack, 


which Key saw and which inspired the writing 
of “‘The Star Spangled Banner.” ‘“‘Gave proof 
through the night that our flag was still there.” 
It was made our National Anthem by an Act 
of Congress on March 3, 1931.* 


= 
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Reference Material 


Bibliography 


‘‘Manual of the United States,’’ published by the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 


‘The Little Book of the Flag,’”” Eva March Tappan 


‘“‘The Flag of the United States,’ Etta May Smith (A 
State of California Department of Education Bul- 
letin of America) 


THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER 


Francis Scott Key 


Oh! say, can you see by the dawn’s early light, 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last 
gleaming, 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars through the 
perilous fight, 
O’er the ramparts we watched, were so gallantly 
streaming? 
And the rockets’ red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was still 
there. 
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Oh! say, does that star spangled banner yet wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave? 


On the shore, dimly seen through the mists of the deep, 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence reposes, 
What is that which the breeze, o’er the towering steep, 
As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half discloses? 
Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first beam, 
In full glory reflected, now shines in the stream. 
’Tis the star spangled banner, oh! long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 


Oh! thus be it ever when freemen shall stand 
Between their loved homes and the war’s desolation, 
Blest with victory and peace, may the Heaven-rescued 
land 
Praise the Power that hath made and preserved us a 
nation. 
Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just, 
And this be our motto, ‘In God is our trust.”’ 
And the star spangled banner in triumph shall wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 


* Nore: Always stand when our National Anthem, ‘‘The Star 
Spangled Banner,”’ is played. 


“The Duke and the Duchess’ 


By MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 


NM 


The Duke and the Duchess 
Of Pip-er-ville 

Started to walk 
To an old windmill. 


But on the way 
They came to a pool. 

‘Dear, dear,”’ said the Duchess, 
‘*That pool looks cool.”’ 


And before the Duke 
Could wad-dle about, 
He heard a splash 
And a joy-ous shout. 


{ 


“Quack, Quack—Quack, Quack, 
Quack, Quack,’’ said she, 
‘‘Dresses—and—ruffles 
Are not for me.” 


Then the Duke called out, 
‘‘Quack, Quack—Quack, Quack, 
Oh, my dear Duchess, 
Come back——come back.”’ 
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Five Dollars 


Will be paid for the best solu- 
tion to the problem presented 
in this department each month. 
Send your answers to 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO? paid. 


American Childhood 
Springfield, Mass. 
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What Would You Do? 


Two dollars is paid for each problem chosen for publication. 
For the best solution submitted an award of Five Dollars is 
The name of the winner and the prize-winning 
solution will be published in October issue. Your solution 
must be received not later than June 30th. 


This month the problem selected is— 


What Would You Do with a Child Who Is Extremely Shy? 


Phyllis, an extremely shy little girl, age 6, is in the 
first grade. She has been in my room since September 
and up to the present has not spoken a word aloud at 
school, but in all other respects she is a normal child. 
She attended Kindergarten in another community 
where the teacher faced the same problem. Since her 
promotion to 1A February Ist, her timé at school has 
been divided between another teacher and myself. 
The former is experiencing the same difficulties that 
face me. 

Phyllis has ‘earned to read, although I have never 
heard her. She proved this through seatwork and tests 
of var.ous types. She cooperates in every way except 
speaking or even shaking her head in answer to a 
question. This attitude is not just in the classroom, 
but is continuous throughout the day in school, at 
work and play. Her attendance is very good. I believe 
she likes school immensely. She is well liked by all 
the children and plays in her mute way with them. 


The mother is unusually shy and quiet, so much 
so that it is difficult to carry on a conversation with 
her. She claims she was the same way in school. Phyllis 
has one younger brother. At home Phyllis is said to 
be very talkative and boisterous. She talks with neighbor 
children there, but refuses to talk with them at school. 

In the classroom she uses a bashful, defiant attitude; 
but when pressed for an answer, she looks as if she 
were on the verge of tears. I have tried in many ways 
to break this silence. I have deprived her of things 
I knew she wanted, talked to her, kept her after school, 
tried to take her by surprise at times when interest 
was at a high ebb, given her chances in group singing, 
chorus reading, games and delivering messages. Then, 
too, I have ignored her altogether without results. I 
have always been careful not to press the situation too 
far, so as to cause a dislike for school. 

What will break the spell this child is under? 

MAxINE ERNEST 


The Prize Award in the April 
“What Would You Do?” Contest 


The award for the problem: ‘‘What would you do with a Fourth Grade Cry Baby?” 


by Vera Mae Devore, has been given to Carolyn 


Why does a big fourth-grade boy cry so frequently 
that one immediately thinks of him as a “BIG BABY?” 
Is he ill physically? That could be answered by a 
complete physical check-up which I assume has already 
been accomplished. Secondly, is he mentally ready for 
fourth-grade work? Apparently he is, for the teacher 
has the feeling that he possesses the ability if he had 
the inclination. Doubtless, too, he has been subject 
to tests which would prove this point. And now, what 
have we left to conclude? 

First, we have a boy who uses tears as a defense 
against anything he does not care to do or cannot. 
Then he uses tears to attract attention probably at 
home and receives it. At school things are different 
perhaps, but he still receives the attention since a 
crying child is bound to distract any group from their 
usual tasks. Inwardly this boy wants to do what the 
others are doing; he wants to be one of them but he 
doesn’t know how. That is evident as it is mentioned 
that “he seems to want to play but doesn’t know how.”’ 
He is unhappy because he’s off on the wrong foot. 

Although it would seem he wants attention he isn’t 
satisfied with the type he is getting because it sets 
him apart from the rest. A normal child wants to 
dress like his pals, play what they do, eat what they 
do and work with them. 

Every tear this boy sheds is an S.O.S. to his parents, 
teachers and associates. He wants to be one of the gang! 


The following suggestions may help him meet life 
sanely and happily: 


1. Meet his parents and check up on his home 
conditions. As the saying goes, ‘“Two heads are better 


submitted 
Towle. Her solution follows: 


than one.’ Get their cooperation if possible. They 
doubtless are as unhappy and puzzled over their 
“cry baby”’ as you are. 


2. If the first step is tactfully handled you ought 
to have something to go on. Then a visit to a habit 
clinic would be beneficial in this case. Their psycholog- 
ical experiences should aid both the home and school 
connections. This clinic would be the same as taking 
the child to a specialist if he were physically ill. 


3. It’s still possible that the two suggestions may meet 
with failure. Then it’s up to you and your principal. 
Talk with the boy as much as you can out of school hours 
on non-school subjects. Inspire his confidence in you. 
Hunt for the hidden causes of the tears. Is he being 
made fun of because he cries and is he crying because 
he is being made fun of? In other words is it a vicious 
circle? 

4. Every child has a definite interest along some 
line if it can be developed. Find his! A busy child has 
little time for tears. Gradually increase his responsi- 


bilities until he feels important to his classmates as 
a leader. 


5. In conclusion, don’t treat him as you would 
a small child who is a cry baby, but rather as you 
would an adult who has some secret sorrow you may 
help him share, and REMEMBER! that child is 
suffering whether it be a real or imagined cause. AS 
IN THE CASE OF AN APPLE, THE ROTTEN 
PART MUST BE REMOVED BEFORE YOU CAN 
SAY THE TREE IS BEARING HEALTHY FRUIT! 


CAROLYN TOWLE 
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Mrs. Goose Takes 
in Washing 


By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


un morning when Mrs. Goose 
was reading the Animaltown News 
she came upon these words: 

‘‘Now that summer is nearly here, 
you may want to go on a little vaca- 
tion trip, to be rested and relieved. 
If you have money for this, well and 
good; but if you haven’t, why not 
earn some? Try baking some nice 
cakes, or taking care of children, or 
even taking in a little washing —”’ 

Mrs. Goose put the paper down 
and began to think. Every now and 
then her bill would open and shut, 
as though she were talking to her- 
self. Then, all of a sudden, she 
jumped up and got a big piece of 
bright pink cardboard, her fat black 
pencil, the hammer and a lot of nails. 
She wrote something on the card- 
board, and then nailed it high be- 
side her door—with a great deal of 
jumping up and flapping and hard 
work. 

She made such a noise that Mrs. 
Squirrel heard her, way over at her 
house. ‘‘What is Mrs. Goose up to 
now, do you suppose?”’ she won- 
dered. ‘‘I think I’ll run out and see, 
as soon as I’ve finished my cleaning.”’ 

Mrs. Pop-Rabbit came by and 
found Mrs. Squirrel staring at the big 
pink sign. ‘““Mercy me,”’ she asked, 
‘“‘what’s that?” 

“TI can’t read it from here,’ said 
Mrs. Squirrel. 

“‘Do you suppose she’s got measles 
or something?”’ 

‘“‘Maybe she’s going to rent her 
house,”’ suggested Mrs. Squirrel. 

“Oh, no,’’ Mrs. Pop-Rabbit told 
her. ‘‘“Mrs. Goose would never rent 
her house.”’ 

“You never know what Mrs. 
Goose would do,’’ Mrs. Squirrel 
said. ‘‘Well—let’s go near enough to 
read that sign. That might help.”’ 

So they skittered over, very close, 
and there they saw these big black 
words: 

“WasHING DoNE HERE—VERY 
CHEAP.” 

“‘Well, for goodness’ sake,’’ chat- 
tered Mrs. Squirrel. ‘‘Whatever put 
that into her head? Why is she going 
to take in washing?”’ 


Mrs. Goose nailed the sign up high 
beside her door 


‘*Let’s ask her and see,’’ said Mrs. 
Pop-Rabbit. 


So they tapped at Mrs. Goose’s 
door, and it wasn’t a minute till Mrs. 
Goose, with her head all done up in 
a big blue cap, came to open it. 


“Oh, it’s very easy to explain,” 
she said, when they asked her about 
the sign, and she showed them what 
she had seen in the Animaltown 
News. ‘“‘Now—haven’t you any- 
thing you would like washed? Some 
of our friends have already given me 
things—I’ve got Black Cat’s striped 
trousers, and Mr. Gobbler’s red 
necktie—and Mr. Pig’s best shirt— 
and Three-Ducks’ six socks—and 
Old Lady Owl’s nightcap—and Mrs. 
Hen has promised me her chicken 
Clarabelle’s little white sport shorts. 
Do run home and get me some 
work—’”’ 


“Well,” said Mrs. Squirrel, 
“‘there’s my best blue party sash—”’ 


“And my washable garden hat 
with the embroidered earholes,’’ said 
Mrs. Pop-Rabbit. 


As they went away from Mrs. 
Goose’s door, Mrs. Squirrel said: 
“‘There’s just no saying no to Mrs. 
Goose when she is like this. Why, I 
had no idea of giving her any of my 


Illustrated by Author 


things—just because she’s got this 
crazy notion of taking in washing—”’ 

“Or I, either,’ said Mrs. Pop- 
Rabbit. ““‘But here I am, hurrying 
home to get my garden hat.”’ 


When they took their washing to 
Mrs. Goose, she said: ‘‘Very good. 
I’ll bring them back this afternoon, 
if I get them ready in time. I’ve bor- 
rowed Mr. Goat’s cart to deliver 
them in.”’ 


Mrs. Goose went into her back 
yard feeling very pleased with her- 
self. She filled her old tub with hot 
water—she washed and _ scrubbed 
and rinsed. Then she decided that 
she could wash better if she were 
right in the tub with the things—so 
in she jumped—and got very wet 
indeed, splashing around there. She 
kept jumping in and out, to hang 
things on the line,—but after a while 
everything was washed. 


Then she went into her house for 
a rest, but with such a fine breeze 
blowing, and such bright sunshine, 
her laundry was dry in no time; so 
she gathered everything into a yel- 
low straw basket, sorted and 
sprinkled, and put two irons on to 
heat. ‘“‘This is really a great deal of 
work,”’ she told herself, ‘‘but after I 
go on a little vacation trip I shall be 
rested and relieved—just as the 
paper said.”’ 

When the work was done and 
ready to deliver, all neatly folded, 
Mrs. Goose wrapped the things up 
in paper packages. “‘I really ought 


Mrs. Goose washed and scrubbed 
and rinsed! 
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to write names on these,’’ she 
thought; but when she looked around 
for her fat black pencil she couldn’t 
find it. (Mrs. Goose had been very 
careless and put it away with the 
hammer and the nails, but she 
didn’t remember that.) 

‘‘Well,’’ she told herself, ‘“‘I’ll put 
the bundles on the cart in just the 
right order—Mrs. Squirrel’s house 
comes first-—and then Three-Ducks’ 

and so on.”’ 

When the cart was loaded she 
looked very funny indeed going 
down her front walk pushing it. 
She was pushing so hard that she 
forgot the big bump at the gate 
and, oh, dear, the cart upset—and 
all the things were spilled out! But 
she lost no time in picking them up 
again. 

She felt very important knocking 
on people’s doors, and _ shouting 
“LAUNDRY!” Fortunately every- 
one was at home, so she got her 
money, and started back with a nice 
bit to put away in her stocking. 

Mrs. Goose was very tired by the 
time she got home, and sat down to 
rest, rocking in her red chair. But 
she had scarcely got her eyes closed 
when there came a big knock at her 
door; really, it was quite a pounding, 
and she jumped up, very startled. 
There was a procession of her 
friends coming up to her door hold- 
ing up things for her to look at. 

Mrs. Squirrel had Black Cat’s 
striped trousers. ‘“‘Just see what you 
brought back to me instead of my 
best sash!’’ she said. 

‘‘And look what I got, Mr. Pig’s 
big best shirt-—instead of my garden 
hat with the embroidered earholes,”’ 
said Mrs. Pop-Rabbit. 

‘“‘“How could I possibly get into 
these little white shorts of Arabelle 
Chicken’s?”’ grunted Mr. Pig, hold- 
ing up the tiny thing. ‘““Why, there 
wouldn’t be room in them to eat any 
dinner!”’ 

Black Cat, looking very yellow- 
eyed and furious, was holding Three- 
Ducks’ six socks in his paws. ‘“‘Did 
you expect me to wear six?” he 
asked. 

Three-Ducks couldn’t say any- 


There was a procession of her friends coming up to her door! 


thing, because they were carrying 
Mrs. Squirrel’s sash in their bills, 
but Mrs. Goose could tell, by the 
way they stamped their feet down, 
that they were very put out. And 
over the hill, farther on, she saw Mr. 
Gobbler coming —and Old Lady Owl 
and Mrs. Hen~-and knew that 
they, too, had got the wrong things 
when she took back the washing. 


“Oh, dear,’ sighed Mrs. Goose, 
‘“‘what a mess I have got into. But 
come in, all of you, and I will try to 
straighten it out.”’ 


So in they trooped, and Mrs. 
Goose’s house was full of her friends, 
exchanging and talking and com- 
plaining. After a while they all went 
away, each with his right article. 


‘‘This washing business is lots of 
work,’’ said Mrs. Goose to herself, 
‘‘and I don’t believe I’m very good 
at it. I need to go to bed and rest 
that’s what I need.”’ 


But then she remembered the 
sign on her door—‘*WASHING DONE 
HereE.”’ “Oh, dear,’’ she thought, 
“other of my friends might come 


with work to do. What a pity —the 
sign is nailed so tight!”’ 


Then she had a bright idea. She 
found her fat black pencil in the 
drawer with the hammer and the 
nails, and went out and added one 
word to her sign, a big NO at the 
very top. Then it read ‘‘No Wasn- 
ING Done Here,” and she didn’t 
have to go to all the work of taking 
it down. 


No one came with more laundry 
to be done. “It’s the way I changed 
the sign that’s done that,’’ she 
thought. But it wasn’t! Her friends 
had decided not to take her any 
more work anyway, because she got 
things so mixed up. 


‘But what about the vacation 
trip?’’ they asked her. ‘‘We thought 
that was what all this was about. 
When are you doing?”’ 


“Oh, I’m not going,’’ Mrs. Goose 
told them. ‘‘Why, I don’t need to! 
I am so rested and relieved, just 
because all that washing business is 
over, that I can stay right here at 
home in my cozy house.” 


The Butterfly to the Bumblebee 


Bumblebee, buzzing and 
Bumbling along, 
Busily toiling and 


Humming your song, 


By MARIAN PARKER 


Gathering honey from 
Flowers so bright, 

Working and working, from 
Morning to night, 


Bumblebee, tell me—you 
Work all the day 
Bumblebee, tell me, now 


When do you play? 
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‘I'd love to have you help me,’’ said Brownie Keepwatchee 


Brownie Keepwatchee 
Plants a Garden 


By SYLVIA L. CLAFLIN 


a was the last day of May. 
Brownie Keepwatchee sat in his 
doorway and let the cool breezes 
blow through the little wisps of 
brown hair on the top of his head. 
He was looking off over the blue 
hills, and thinking. He was thinking 
so hard that he didn’t even notice 
when Fairy Stepsoftly flew up and 
sat down quietly beside him! She 
watched him for a few minutes, 
smiling, and then said, ‘“‘Boo!”’ so 
suddenly that Brownie Keepwatchee 
fell head over heels into a bed of 
dog-tooth violets right beneath his 
fir tree. 

Fairy Stepsoftly’s silvery laugh 
could be heard all over the forest, 
and before you could say ‘‘Brownie 
Keepwatchee”’ all the squirrels and 
rabbits and chipmunks and raccoons 
and all the other animals were crowd- 
ing around to see what on earth was 
the matter. In the midst of them 
all sat Brownie Keepwatchee, grin- 
ning a sheepish little grin. 

folks!’ he said cheerfully. 

“Hello!” cried his friends all to- 
gether. ‘‘What’s the matter? Can we 
be of any help?” 

Brownie Keepwatchee pointed to 
Fairy Stepsoftly, who was. still 
sitting in the fir tree laughing as if 
she could not stop. 

“She did he laughed. “‘I was 
dreaming, I guess. I—you see I was 


trying to think of a job for June. 
King Noz said I might choose my 
own, and I can’t seem to think what 
I’d like to do. I’d love to have you 
help me. Would you?”’ 


““Delighted!’’ they all chattered at 
once. All the animals in the forest 
were Brownie Keepwatchee’s friends, 
and so they sat down in little groups 
and put on their thinking caps, and 
for a few minutes all was quiet 
around the fir tree. 


Suddenly everybody started talk- 
ing at once. So many ideas had never 
flown around the fir tree at once, and 
Brownie Keepwatchee clapped his 
little brown hands over his little 
brown ears in dismay. 


“Oh, you’re all very kind,’ he 
cried, ‘“‘but I couldn’t possibly use 
so many ideas. I just couldn’t 
possibly!’’ He picked a violet and 
held it up to his nose. He took a 
deep breath and then jumped up 
suddenly. “I have it!’’ he cried de- 
lightedly. “I have it! I'll plant a 
garden!”’ 


“What do you want of a garden?”’ 
asked a little brown rabbit. ‘“‘Aren’t 
there flowers enough in the forest?” 


‘*Flowers, yes, but no vegetables. 
Don’t you see? Vegetables are just 
what we need here in the forest. I'll 
plant carrots and lettuce and string 
beans and cabbage and turnips and 
beets and 
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“Carrots and lettuce!’”’ The little 
rabbit jumped up and down glee- 
fully. ““May we come and visit your 
garden?”’ 

‘Whenever you like,’”’ promised 
the little brownie. 

Brownie Keepwatchee, what 
about your job?” asked Fairy Step- 
softly with a worried little frown. 

“My job? Why, this is it. Planting 
a garden,—don’t you think it’s a 
good job?” 

“Yes, it’s a lovely one. But what 
about the children?”’ 

“Oh, I’ve already thought of 
them,’” Brownie Keepwatchee as- 
sured her. “‘You see, I'll plant my 
own garden first, then I’ll—but you 
wait and see. I’ll show you when the 
time comes. Let’s go and tell his 
Majesty, King Noz.”’ 

Brownie Keepwatchee and _ his 
little friend flew off in the direction 
of the palace, while the animals 
waited, chatting eagerly among 
themselves until they saw the two 
friends flying back through the trees. 

“What did he say?” they all 
questioned at once. ‘‘Did he like the 
idea?”’ 

‘“‘He loved Fairy Stepsoftly 
said. “‘And look!’ Along came 
Brownie Keepwatchee with a big 
bag of something over his shoulder. 
When he reached the fir tree he 
pulled the string, turned the bag 
upside down, and out tumbled 
package after package of vegetable 
seeds. There were parsnips, spinach, 
peas, lettuce, swiss chard, carrots, 
beets, and all kinds of vegetables. 
‘“*Now let’s get to work at once,”’ said 
Brownie Keepwatchee, and so of 
course they all did. Home they all 
ran after spades and hoes and rakes, 
and before that day was over there 
had appeared in the forest the neat- 
est vegetable garden you ever saw. 

The next morning Fairy Step- 
softly was waiting by the fir tree 
when Brownie Keepwatchee came 
out all spick and span and ready for 
work. “‘You’re coming with me?” 
he asked when he saw her waiting. 

“Certainly. You said you’d show 
me what you were going to do. Can 
I help you?” 

‘““Yes, indeed. You may carry half 
of these seed packages. When you 
see the children, drop one package 
down in front of each boy and girl. 
See, they all say FROM BROWNIE 
KEEPWATCHEE on them.” 

“Is that all you’re going to do?”’ 
she asked. ‘‘Aren’t you going to tell 
them anything?”’ 

“You just wait and see. They’ll 
know what to do.”’ 

And sure enough, that morning 
on the way to school every little boy 
and girl found a package of vege- 
table seeds. ‘‘Look!’’ they cried 
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excitedly. ‘“‘This is from Brownie 
Keepwatchee. What fun!”’ 

“But what can they be for?” 
asked one little boy. 

“To plant, of course,’’ answered 
another. 

“Yes, but planting a garden is 
just fun. Brownie Keepwatchee 
usually helps us to be healthy!”’ 

A little girl with long brown curls 
looked at her brother in surprise. 


“But, Bobby,” she cried, “if we 
plant vegetables we’ll eat them, 
won’t we? And vegetables are good 
for us, aren’t they?” 

Bobby looked foolish. ‘“‘Of course!’’ 
he said. ‘‘We might have known that 
Brownie Keepwatchee would be 
looking out for our health. Well, 
what are we waiting for? Let’s get 
started!”’ 

No sooner said than done, and 
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you may be sure that Brownie Keep- 
watchee and all his little forest 
friends enjoyed their nice garden 
that summer, but not a bit more 
than all the boys and girls to whom 
seeds had been given, oh, no. If you 
looked at their plates any day that 
summer you would find them piled 
high with the nicest fresh vegetables 
you ever saw. Brownie Keepwatchee 
was very happy. 


The Cover-Picture Study Unit 


BUSY DAYS 
FOR EBBA 


, to the north, in one of 
the oldest lands in the world, where 
tinkling cowbells and rushing waters 
make soft and delicate music, lived 
little Ebba with her good father and 
mother and her little doll, Gustava. 

Although only a very little girl, 
Ebba had learned to love this fairy- 
land country of hers, where time 
moved so slowly and had such a 
strange and magic way of turning 
deep night into bright day. 

From the time Ebba was big 
enough to walk about, she had fol- 
lowed her father and mother into 
the hay fields and helped to tie up 
wee bundles of hay and hang them 
out to dry in the sun. She had loved 
best of all to climb up into the big 
wagon and ride off into the woods 
where Father must spend all day 
chopping down the solemn-looking 
pines and firs of the forest and 
cutting them up into logs. 

Ebba knew that her father was 
helping to get the lumber ready to 
be split up into tiny matches, which 
were sold in all parts of the world. 
She loved to listen to Father tell 
how Sweden led all the countries of 
Europe in the making of things out 
of wood. 

“Why, Ebba,”’ Father would say, 
“if we were to put all the matches 
that are sold every year in Sweden 
into two-horse wagons it would 
take a line of teams more than a 
hundred miles long to carry them 

Then little Ebba would clap her 
hands and run off to the edge of the 
woods to peep at the shining blue 
lake or listen to the music of her 
favorite mountain stream. She 
would wonder how anything but 
fairies could have helped to make 
such lovely little dots of blue in the 
thick and solemn woods. 


of Sweden. 


Through showing the children the cover- 
picture and discussing it with them, an 
eager interest may be developed in the study 


By FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


She would watch the sun sparkle 
on the velvety-blue lake and turn it 
into so many little diamonds and 
painted rainbows. Off in the distance, 
she would see level green meadows 
and tiny farms and little far-away 
houses with their gay red-tiled 
roofs. Now and then, she would think 
she could hear the ducks building 
their soft feather-lined nests, all 
warm and snug, in the twigs and 
rushes safe from the hunters’ guns. 


Blow, Summer Breeze 
By NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Blow, summer breeze, 
Over the trees 


And turn the mill with your 
blowing. 
Cool dusty birds, 
Quench thirsty herds, 
And set the windmills going! 


But, sometimes, Father had a 
long journey of several days to take 
into the woods, which meant that 
Ebba must stay home and help 
Mother with the work of the house. 
And what a lot there was to do there! 


There was the weaving and spin- 
ning of the cloth, and then the 
making of the clothes for the family. 
There was knitting to be done and 
laces to be made. 


Little Ebba would carefully watch 
Mother as she made a frock coat for 
Father or a pair of yellow buckskin 
breeches. Or perhaps she would turn 
her hand to making for Gustava a 
lovely bodice with a flowered, flowing 
skirt and an embroidered kerchief 
and a red and white striped apron. 


Then Ebba would sit by the 
window and work away over little 


Gustava’s wardrobe. She, too, must 
have a little soft cap that came down 
to cover her ears. Gustava, too, 
would look well in a short black 
skirt of homespun and a little white 
waist with very full sleeves. Perhaps 
there would be cloth enough left to 
make her a gay kerchief and a little 
striped apron like her own. 


If she had time, she would make 
Gustava a little cloth swing which 
Ebba would tie over her own 
breast so that when there was work 
to be done in the fields Gustava 
could go along, too. Ebba knew 
that, in Sweden, the peasant women 
had always dressed the same way— 
her mother, her grandmother, and 
her great-grandmother before that. 


The harder Ebba worked, the 
hungrier she always got, so she was 
glad when she heard Father coming 
home from his long day’s work in 
the woods or the fields. Then they 
would all sit down to a supper of 
smorgasbord and knackebrod and 
creamed coffee. How good it would 
taste to Father and Mother, and 
how good it would taste to Ebba, for 
she had had a busy day, too. While 
Mother would clear away the table 
and wash up the dishes, Ebba would 
get Gustava ready for bed. 


Even before the sun had left the 
sky and the long shadows had 
started to stretch across’ the 
meadows, Mother would darken 
Ebba’s little bedroom and would 
sing to her a soft old Swedish lullaby. 
With sounds of fairy music and 
woodland elves and tinkling streams 
running through their heads, both 
Ebba and Gustava would fall fast 
asleep, while Father and Mother 
planned for the coming of another 
busy day. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted By 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly, inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD. Here you may present your problems with the assurance that 
they will receive practical and intelligent consideration. YOU are invited 


to use The CLEARING GROUND freely. 


QuEsTION: IT have searched everywhere 
for helps to encourage my middle grades 
with verse writing—where shall I turn? 


ANSWER: I can give you two outstanding helps on 
encouraging creative verse writing in your children. 

1. ‘‘Poetry and the New Curriculum” by John Hooper 
(Stephen Daye Press, Brattleboro, Vermont). 

2. A unit published by Bureau of Publication, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
called ‘“‘Creative Verse Writing for Grades 5 through 
8,” by Lauretta Robinson. Costs 25 cents. 


QuEsTION: Do you know of any leaflets 
(inexpensive) that will be of help in my 
social studies program? 


Answer: There is an excellent series called ‘‘Achieve- 
ments of Civilization,’”” put out by American Council on 
Education, 5835 Kimback Ave., Chicago. It includes 
The Story of Writing 
The Story of Numbers 
The Story of Weights and Measure 
The Story of Our Calendar , 

Telling Time Throughout the Centuries 
Rules of the Road 


Another excellent series is ‘Picture Scripts’? com- 
piled by various authorities at Columbia University 
and published by E. M. Hale & Co., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


Aunfwnre 


QuEsTION: Do you know of any place 

where I could get a list of free illustrative 

material of all kinds? 

ANSWER: I believe by writing to Office of Elementary 
Education, Room 176 Annex, Teachers College, 


Columbia University, New York, you could get the 
following bulletins: 


K. 1 Free illustrative material, prep. by Purnell. Price 
25 cents. 


B. 98 New list of free illustrative material, prep. by 
Schanzenbach. Price 20 cents. 


QuEsTION: I am having a work unit on 
‘‘Pets’’ with the idea of showing the 
work we do at Open House; however, I 
am not telling the children (as yet) what 
we are planning for Open House. 

Could you give me some ideas for things 
to make for exhibition? I should like to 
have some good colored pictures of pets 
for a chart. Could you tell me where to 
get some? 


ANSWER: The very best suggestion I could make for 
help on your ‘“Pet’’ work unit is a unit on ‘‘Pets’’ put 
out by Teachers College (Bureau of Publication), 
Columbia University, New York City. It is compiled by 
Eva C. Coston and costs 25 cents. It is No. 80 of the 
Teachers’ Lesson Unit Series. 

Most teachers are getting their colored pictures of 
‘‘Pets” from the various ten-cent stores. 

Could also mention ‘Animal Pictures in Color,” 
7x 9"’, 34 each of 22 different subjects. Published by 
Northwestern School Supply Company. 

Milton Bradley, Springfield, Massachusetts, would no 
doubt have collections of animal pictures. 


The following books have excellent pictures of pets: 


‘‘The Farm Book,” Smith (Houghton Mifflin) 

“The Chicken World,’”’ Smith (Putnam’s) 

“‘The White Puppy Book,’’ Aldin (Doubleday Page) 
‘‘Animal World,’’ Sam Gabriel & Sons Company 


QuEsTION: Should children enter first 
grade when just five years old? I teach 
in a private school where the tendency 
is to start at five. Is not this bad for the 
muscles of the eyes and fingers? 

This is a problem I have faced for years 
and I would like to know what to say to 
parents who are anxious to enroll their 
children in the first grade when they are 
five years and just a few months old. 


Answer: In answering this question, one would have 
to consider the curriculum activities expected of the 
child at five years. If the program is wholly sub-primary, 
dealing with establishment of social relationships, play 
activities, story telling,—Reading Readiness only as it 
leads to reading,—well and good. 


But if definite attainments are expected in reading of 
books, writing, arithmetic and subjects that constitute 
first-grade work, I fear most authorities would consider 
it an undesirable and unnecessary practice. In general, 
authorities do not believe that the minds of pupils of 
kindergarten age (4 and 5) are sufficiently mature to 
enter into the complex mental processes necessary for 
the formal study of reading. Moreover, the concepts of 
children at this age are not sufficiently distinct, nor is 
their facility in handling language sufficiently developed, 
to enable them to abstract meanings from printed 
symbols. Also, the muscles of children of that age are 
ready only for large processes—certainly not for the 
regular writing. I refer you to “‘Reading Activities in 
Primary Grades,’ by Storm and Smith—Chap. 6, 
Kindergarten and Reading Preparation. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Making Hurdles 


Tuis is an amusing little game 
played with reading flash cards, 
which offers an excellent opportunity 
for review and adds zest to the 
reading program. 

All the children line up on one 
side of the room. Each row of desks 
represents a hurdle. The object is to 
make each hurdle and be standing 
on the other side of the room at the 
finish. 

To make the first hurdle the 
child must pronounce and = give 
the meaning of the card which I 
flash before him as it comes his turn 
in line. If he answers correctly we 
say he has made the first hurdle 
and he takes his place in the first 
seat of first row of desks. If he fails 
to respond satisfactorily he has 
fallen at the first hurdle and is 
forced to remain at the starting 
point. So it continues until every 
pupil has had a chance to make the 
first hurdle. 

Then all those making the first 
hurdle are given an opportunity to 
make the second in the same man- 
ner. If successful they advance to 
the second row, while if they fail 
they must remain in row one. 

Thus the game continues until all 
the hurdles have been passed. Of 
course, one or two may drop off at 
each hurdle, but the greater portion 
of the class will make the goal line 
because it is the desire of most 
every child to win. 

I have found that after intro- 
ducing this little game to my group 
they studied their vocabulary words 
and meanings much harder, while 
the improvement in their reading was 
quite noticeable. Also, it is readily 
adaptable to number cards. 

ISABEL SLOAN 


An Informal Number Test 


IN First grade one wishes to 
teach children to write numbers up 
to 100. We find ourselves racking 
our brains for new ideas and ways 
of giving practice in a fairly natural 
situation. An activity that my chil- 
dren always enjoyed was “playing 
store.”’ The teacher called up the 
grocery store and put in her order. 
The children were the “‘store people’”’ 
and took the order by writing the 
numbers. For instance, if 12 oranges 
were ordered, they wrote a 12 on 
their paper and if 25 cents’ worth of 


sugar was ordered they wrote a 25. 
The kind of store was changed often 
to fit the season and activity in 
progress. We had toy stores, flower 
stores, dry goods stores and even 
automobile supply stores. 

JERRINE More 


Supplementary Reading 


To ENCOURAGE supplementary 
reading I often include in my pro- 
gram a free reading period. During 
this period the children may read 
supplementary readers and_ the 
teacher walks around the room and 
helps with difficult words and aids in 
the selection of books. The reading 
of library books is followed up by an 
oral report and a record on some 
kind of chart. Sometimes there is a 
square to be colored after one’s 
name and sometimes there is a tiny 
book that can be opened to reveal the 
name of the book read pasted after 
the name. Very often I find that the 
children become so interested in 
their books that they ask to take 


them home and, that is one of the 
reasons I started the period. 
JERRINE Mote 


Improvised Story-Telling 


Sma t children in the kinder- 
garten and the primary grades are 
always teasing their teacher for 
stories, especially those which the 
teacher tells. I wondered if this con- 
stant telling or reading of stories 
hindered the imagination, so I de- 
vised the following idea to develop 
vivid imaginations. At the beginning 
I state that we are going to hear a 
nice story and that I am going to 
start it, but that they are to help 
me tell it. Each one is to have a turn 
and add whatever he wishes. I have 
found that the children have keen 
perception and a grand sense of 
humor. They thoroughly enjoy mak- 
ing up their own stories. If I find the 
story getting out of bounds or slow- 
ing up, I say it’s my turn and I 
bring the story back to their level. 

Mrs. J. RANDALL GATES 


Use These Teaching Helps 
to make your work easier 


KINDS — Choose the Ones You Want 
TITLES MARKED 7 in the list are for teachers who 


want ideas ready to use at once. 


TITLES MARKED * 


in the list are for teachers who 


like to work up lessons from suggested ideas— 


+ Cat. No. 501 Animal Toys & Drawing—16 plates $0.50 
Cat. No. 511 Thanksgiving—16 plates 50 
+ Cat. No. 757 Gift Card Designing—16 plates 75 
+ Cat. No. 106 Holiday Cut-Outs—24 plates 1.00 
+ Cat. No. PPS Plays & Puppet Shows—Booklet 1.00 


*Cat. No. 102 History of Costumes—24 plates 
*Cat. No. 157 Indian Arts—Pueblo & Navaho—27 plates 
*Cat. No. 120 Lettering—20 plates 


00 
.50 


1 

1 

1.00 
*Cat. No. 118 Mexico Arts & Crafts—17 plates 1.00 
*Cat. No. 109 Pictorial Block Printing—17 plates 1.00 
* Cat. No. 153 School Posters—24 plates 1.50 
* Cat. No. 114 Ships in Decoration—17 plates 1.00 
*Cat. No. 201 Simplified Modern Design—18 plates 2.00 


Above titles Sponsored by The SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 


Name....... 


Please send titles Nos 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, 406 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps—Continued 


Occupation Work 
An ANIMAL CAGE 


1 an oblong of stiff card- 
board about 6” x 9”. In the center of 
this paste an animal cut free-hand 
from black paper (or a_ colored 
animal cut from a magazine). Choose 
a wild animal (lion, tiger, wolf, fox, 
bear). Make a dark border all around 
the oblong. Use coarse black darning 
cotton and make vertical 
stitches evenly from the top margin 
to the bottom margin, thus making 
the bars for the cage. With metal 
paper fasteners, fasten circles of 
cardboard to the lower edge for 
wheels and a fine animal cage is the 
result. On a small piece of paper print 
the name of the animal and paste it 
on the side of the cage. 


THE RAINBOW AND THE FAIRY 
Pot or 


Curt curved strips from colored 
paper (red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue and purple). Paste them on a 
mount in the order of the colors of 
the rainbow (as given above, start- 
ing with red at the top). Cut a large 
pot of yellow or gilt paper and paste 
it under one end of the rainbow. 
Print under the picture, ‘‘The Rain- 
bow and the Fairy Pot of Gold.”’ 


A WINbDow AND BLINDS 


Use a piece of paper about 
5” x 9’. Fold it in the middle. Open 
it and fold the left and right edge up 
to the crease in the middle. With 
crayon color these “blinds” green. 
Open and make the window by 
drawing a vertical and a horizontal 
line crossing in the middle. Cut 
“lace” curtains by folding tissue 
paper and cutting little squares, 
triangles and oblongs out of it. Open 
carefully and paste on the window 
for curtains. 


DECORATIVE GARLANDS 


Fancirut little garlands for 
decorations may be made by tying 
bits of colored tissue paper (pink, 
green, lavender, yellow, white and 
blue) into lengths of cord. 


THE BALLOON MAN 


Cut circles of equal size from 
red, yellow, orange, green, blue and 
purple paper. Cut a man free-hand. 
Paste him on a sheet of stiff paper. 
Paste the colored circles for balloons 
above his head and draw pencil 
marks from them to his hand for 
strings. Label your poster, ‘‘The 
Balloon Man.”’ 
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THE SAILBOATS 


Cur a circle about 6” in 
diameter. Draw a horizontal line a 
little above the horizontal diameter. 
Color the line and above it a 
medium dark blue. Color the lower 
part a darker blue. Cut a small 
crescent moon from yellow paper 
and mount in the blue sky or upper 
part of the picture. On the water or 
lower part paste three different sized 
sailboats cut free-hand from white 
paper, the larger boats in the fore- 
ground, the smaller one farther back 
Print on the back of your picture, 
‘*The Sailboats.”’ 


THE GULLS 


Cotor a similar circle, dark 
blue water, lighter blue sky. Mount 
on the blue sky in an irregular line 
seagulls with outspread wings cut 
free-hand from white paper. Label 
this picture, ‘““The Gulls.” 

M. Grant 


Wedding 


Write for Samples 


Invitations - Announcements 
at Special Prices 
100 hand-engraved $10.00 
including two seta of envelope 
100 Imitation Engraved $3.60 
100 Visiting Cards 


A. Ott Engraving Co., 1046 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Opinion is divided 


NO. 245 ALPHA 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for 
that ever-so-important first step in writ- 
ing, the Eagle ALPHA pencii with its 
extra large diameter of wood and its large, 
soft lead. 


EAGLE ALPHA 245 


Other authorities prefer the Eagle 
PRACTICE pencil with its slightly 
smaller diameter of wood and slightly 
harder lead as being nearer in size to 
the ordinary wood pencil. 


“EAGLE PENCILCO. 
NEw YORK 


J.>.A 


And still others advocate the ALPHA 
for the first slep in writing, followed 
by PRACTICE as a step-down to the 


regular size pencil. 


NO. 283 PRACTICE 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


But everyone agrees... 


that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgeless leads, and their 


scientifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 


TEACHERS: Write for a free sample of both pencils for trial. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 
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A Review of Our Year’s Work 


IDEAS FOR A PROGRAM AT THE CLOSE 
OF SCHOOL 


l HAVE never presented a pro- 
gram with more success or less work 
than the one which we called, ‘‘A 
Review of Our Year’s Work.”’ 

I was teaching in a room contain- 
ing the first three grades when we 
decided we should like to entertain 
the mothers with a program. We dis- 
cussed the tyre of program which we 
thought would appeal most to the 
mothers. Several children mentioned 
favorite poems, stories and plays 
which we had studied during the 
year. This gave me the idea of mak- 
ing our program a review of the work 
which we had done during the school 
term. 

We decided to divide the program 
into three parts. The first grade was 
to furnish the entertainment for the 
first twenty minutes, the second 
grade the next twenty minutes, and 
the third grade the last twenty 
minutes, making the program an 
hour long. 

In our social studies, we had 
worked on units of The Home, Food, 
Clothing, Health, Community Life, 
Communication, Other Lands, and 
Indian Life. 

Each grade looked through books 
to find favorite stories and poems on 


the various units. Then we listed 
them and put each item in its proper 
group. We needed musical numbers. 
Therefore, we looked in our music 
books and selected suitable songs to 
sing. Our rhythm band and phono- 
graph would furnish the _ instru- 
mental numbers. 

During our study of homes, the 
first grade had made the home of 
The Three Bears. As the children 
were rather small to manage pup- 
pets, we made the characters from 
stiff cardboard and pasted on clothes 
of gay prints. Wires, taped to the 
backs of the figures, made it possible 
for the children to manipulate them 
from above. The home was made 
from a large box from which one sid - 
had been removed. Each remaining 
side became the back of a room in 
the bears’ home. We decorated each 
room with suitable wall paper, cut 
windows for fresh air and sunshine, 
and hung small pictures on the wall. 
Then we made stand-up furniture 
for each room. 

The house was placed on a table, 
and the children who talked for 
Goldilocks and The Three Bears 
stood on chairs behind the table. 
The story was told in nearly the 
same words as those in the first 
reader. Since the children had made 
the house and the characters when 
studying the home unit, this number 
was easily prepared for our program. 
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Other members of the class fur- 
nished a little play on Food. Each 
child brought one healthful food 
from home. A table was set, and the 
actors enjoyed a complete meal, 
during which they discussed the 
foods—-where they came from, man- 
ner of production, costs and health 
value. 

In our study of clothing, the first 
grade had made posters of different 
kinds of clothing and had learned 
how each was made. For the program 
we introduced each kind of clothing 
with an appropriate song. For ex- 
ample, the children sang and acted 
‘*Baa, Baa, Black Sheep”’ before show- 
ing their posters on woolen clothing. 
Then, as the posters were held 
before the audience, the children told 
how the wool became a piece of 
clothing. The same plan was fol- 
lowed in telling of silk, cotton, linen, 
leather and fur. 

For numbers in our health unit, 
we sang and acted songs, recited 
poems, and dramatized health stories 
of two little squirrels about which 
we had read. 

During the study of clothing, the 
second grade had prepared a little 
play and had presented it before the 
first and third grades. They decided 
this play would furnish the main 
feature on their part of the program. 
Another interesting number pre- 

(To page 64) 
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is a new Dixon Pencil for beginners 


to use in Sight Saving classes (same size, same lead 


as famous Beginners 308, with a special finish.) 


Samples to Primary Supervisors 
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sented by this grade was a little 
dramatization which compared the 
means of communication used at the 
time of our first presidential election 
with that used in the last election. 
Songs and poems completed the 
second part of the program. 

The third grade had enjoyed their 
Indian unit and decided it would be 
the most interesting to present at 
the program. The pupils had made 
Indian head dresses from feathers 
and paper, clothes from burlap bags 
and tepee from poles and burlap. 
They had also prepared an Indian 
play. Therefore, they decided to 
present this play, using the articles 
which they had made earlier in the 
year. 

Another part of the third grade’s 
program consisted of a ‘Picture 
Show from Holland.’’ We had made 
a simple machine of a cardboard box, 
a broomstick and long roll of paper. 
As the pictures were shown, dif- 
ferent children told about them. We 
had learned many poems during the 
study of Holland and several of them 
were used in telling about the pic- 


garten and nursery school. Chil- 

dren’s demonstration school and 

observation center. Special summer classes. 

Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago’s 

lovely North Shore near lake. Cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
¢ yrs), also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate 

rite for list of successful alumnae. 


National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 012G, EVANSTON,JILL 


Complete education for teaching th 
in elementary grades, kinder- hee 


Prompt Service For The 
Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 

For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 

Write for Catalog 
HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 
EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


129 Adelaide Street, West 
Toronto 2, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 


tures. The children wore Dutch caps 
and aprons as they presented their 
pictures. 

The last part of the third grade’s 
program was about foods. They 
decided to ‘‘play school’’ in pre- 
senting this number. One child was 
the teacher, who asked questions of 
the class about different foods. The 
children gave their answers in their 
own words, remembering facts they 
had learned in studying the food 
unit. 

As final numbers, the first grade 
went to the blackboard and demon- 
strated to our guests how they 
studied a writing lesson. The second 
grade presented a number drill, and 
the third grade a lesson in reading. 

This program was presented with- 
out the usual routine of practice, 
and, according to our guests, was 
one of the most entertaining and 
instructive we had ever given. 

—JENNIE B. PoTTER 


Mere knowledge is compara- 
tively worthless unless digested 
into practical wisdom and com- 
mon sense asapplied to the affairs 
of life. 


—Tryon Edwards 
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Ready to Use - Master Copies 


HECTOGRAPH 
WORKBOOKS 


Unconditionally Guaranteed 
ALL GRADES - ALL SUBJECTS 
Printed In Duplicating Ink 


Order These Workbooks Today ! 


READING— 
60 Pages — Each Grade 
A.B.C. Pre-Primer, Grades 1, 2, 3 and 4 
(Specify Grade) 
ARITHMETIC— 
60 Pages — Each Grade 
Grades 1, 2, 3 and 4 (Specify Grade) 
LANGUAGE DRILLS- 
60 Pages — Each Grade 
Grades 3, 4, 5 and 6 (Specify Grade 
SPECIAL ACTIVITY UNITS— 
32 Pages Each Unit 
Holland, China, Pioneer Days, Indians, 
Eskimo, Health, Birds, Flowers, Zoo, 


Transportation, Playhouse, Farms, Hecto- 
maps, etc. 


DIAGNOSTIC READERS 
Mother Goose (Pre-Primer) 
Busy Brownies (Pre-Primer) { 7 5¢ each 
ae, the Bear (Grade 1) 
ed Deer, the Indian Boy (Grade 2) 
Scottie and His Friends (Grade 3) 1 -OO 
Adventure Trails (Grade 4) each 


Exploring Today (Grade 5-6) 
Send for Complete Catalogue 


Hayes School Publishing@o. 


714 NORTH AVENUE - WILKINSBURG, PA. 


TRAINING SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
THE LESLEY SCHOOL 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


INDUSTRIAL WORK 


DORMITORY 


Address Secretary, 29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


DERRY KINDERGARTEN 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 
eS Preparing high school graduates for nursery school, kindergarten, prim: ary, and playground ra 


teaching; 


12 Huntington Ave., Box 77 


NURSERY 
SCHOOL 


and for training children in the home. 
tion. Supervised practice teaching. University Credits. Send for booklet, ‘ 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, 


Limited enrollment insure S$ personal atten- 
‘Training Children.” 
Principal 

Boston, Massachusetts 


ESTALOZZ1 FROEBEL 


TEACHERS COLLE 
Kindergarten~ 


KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY 


Six-Week Summer Session, June 24 to August 2. Two-Week Summer Sessions, June 24 to 
July 5 and July 8 to July 19. Courses by experts in Educational Methods—Child De- 


velopment—The Arts. 45th year. 


Accredited. Write for Summer Bulletin. 


Address: 


HERMAN HOFER HEGNER, President 


Box 50, Fine Arts Building 


410 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 


GOOD TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS, ETC., IN DEMAND 


OUR FIELD MIDDLE WEST AND | Ae 


410 U S BANK BLE 


UNEXCELLED 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS 


WILLIAM RUFFER Px D. Mc 


Plymouth Bidg. 
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A. GLOOR, A.M., Mgr. 
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